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“Those Who Take the Meat from the Table" 

Teach contentment. 

Those for whom the taxes are destined 
Demand sacrifice. 

Those who eat their fill speak to the hungry 
Of wonderful times to come. 

Those who lead the country into the abyss 
Call ruling too difficult 
For ordinary men. 


—Bertolt Brecht, Selected Poems 
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Chart 1: Squeezed between inflation and unemployment, 
most people are finding their conditions of life growing 
worse. Chart I shows that prices have risen rapidly and 
unremittingly for the past decade. Food prices, which 
affect poor and working people disproportionately, have 
risen even faster than the average. 




Chart 2: More people are unemployed today, supposedly 
the peak of a “boom," than at any time in the two decades 
before the 1974-75 recession. 














CHART THREE 



Source: Employment and Earnings, April, 1979 


Chart 3: After more than three years of economic 
recovery, the unemployment rate remains at what were 
traditionally considered recession levels. 
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Preface To Second Edition 


In our 1976 introduction to this book we wrote, "The 
choice for the majority is either to accept a continuing 
deterioration of their way of life or break the power of those 
who now control society.” Since that time, the United States 
has supposedly been in a period of economic expansion. Yet 
real weekly earnings for nonsupervisory workers have fallen 
more than 5 % since 1972. 1 The number of unemployed has 
never dropped below five million. 2 Prices are currently risingat 
a double-digit rate. Pollution standards have been cut; public 
services have been reduced. People have faced speed-up and 
worsening conditions on the job. In the harder times that are 
almost certainly ahead, people are likely to pay an even higher 
price for not controlling the basic processes of society. 

Many people are already refusing to pay that price. They 
are fighting against the institutions of social power, trying to 
force them to meet the needs of all. Their struggles arc going on 
in a great many arenas—in workplaces, schools, communities, 
the streets, even—through the truck drivers’ blockades—on the 
highways. 

Out of these struggles, we can see the emergence of a 
possible strategy for taking control of society. This might be 
described as the combination of struggles from inside and 
struggles from outside the institutions which control social 
power. On the one hand there is the struggle by those who are 
subject to control of employers, schools, government 
bureaucracies and the like to enlarge their democratic control 
over the institutions which envelop them. On the other hand, 
there are the efforts from without to force these institutions to 
serve the needs of all members of society, rather than the wealth 
and power of a few. 
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What we need now' is to link the movements of people 
taking over their institutions with those which are forcing such 
institutions to serve the interests of all. Such a confluence could 
ultimately create a society in which workplaces and other 
institutions are run democratically by those whose activity 
makes them up subject to guidelines designed to make them 
responsible to the needs of society as a whole, and to all its 
members. In the years ahead we need to test the hypothesis that 
such a confluence is possible, and that it can realize the goal of a 
society controlled by all. 

The movement for control of institutions from within is 
illustrated by a new form of worker organization which has 
emerged in the past few years. When this book was completed 
three years ago, the principal alternatives to existing union 
bureaucracies were union reform caucuses whose basic goal 
was to elect new leaders to union offices, and informal 
networks that workers created to fight for their interests 
through direct action on the job. Now workers have begun to 
develop a new form of "union dissidence” which expands the 
network of direct action beyond the single workplace, acts as a 
pressure group on the union, and runs officers for union 
positions as a tactic rather than as a basic goal. 

An example the authors have been able to watch at close 
hand is the Teamsters for a Democratic Union. This is a 
national organization with chapters in many cities. It functions 
locally and regionally as a network of drivers who put out 
newspapers, attend an occasional meeting, and help each other 
out on the picket line and in other forms of action. When a 
reform slate promised open and free elections, accounting of all 
union funds and a variety of other reforms, the comment in the 
regional TDU paper was characteristic: “We certainly support 
all the measures the reformers promise, but we know promises 
are more easily made than kept. We intend to do what we can to 
make sure the promises are kept." 

TDU newspapers publicize grievances in different com¬ 
panies and expose problems with the leadership in differ¬ 
ent teamster locals. Common grievances, such as the intro¬ 
duction of new work standards and increasing use of part- 
time drivers, are stressed. TDU activists propose contract 
bargaining demands for various groups of drivers and organize 
the rank and file around the country to press for them. They 
ii 
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mobilize the rank and file to turn out for crucial union meetings 
and pass their own programs. They organize support for 
strikes, and organize and extend picket lines where the union 
officialdom ignores or opposes them. When workers are fired 
for militant action (as one of us was recently) they picket the 
employer, provide legal assistance, and help get other jobs. In 
short, they continue the direct action and mutual support of 
informal workgroups, but on a much expanded scale. Such 
action and organization begin to indicate the road toward an 
alternative for workers to bureaucratic unionism. 

The power and seriousness of such a challenge from within 
is indicated by the recent struggles of rank-and-file coal miners. 

Late in 1977, coal operators demanded “draconian 
penalties against wildcat strikes,” “firing or supension of strike 
instigators,” 3 and “takeaways” which would eliminate many of 
the health and pension benefits won by miners since World 
War II. Although United Mine Workers president Arnold 
Miller (himself elected originally as a rank-and-file reformer) 
was willing to accept many of the demands, rank-and-file coal 
miners clearly were not. After striking for more than three 
months, they voted down the proposed contract two-to-one, 
even though the union leadership had hired a public relations 
firm and spent S40,000 trying to sell it to them. President Carter 
invoked the Taft-Hartley Act and ordered the miners back to 
work; the order was almost universally ignored. Defying both 
the government and their own union leadership, the miners 
held out for a total of more than 100 days. While the contract 
they finally accepted made a number of concessions to 
management, it was substantially better than the one they had 
turned down, and their struggle itself defeated the management 
effort to break their solidarity and power to resist. 

Such rank-and-file power threatens the structures that 
have kept workers in line. The business magazine Fortune 
understandably viewed the miners’ action with alarm: 

Bad as union dictatorship undoubtedly is, union 
anarchy is potentially more destructive. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the miners have just shown that anarchy pays. 

They have demonstrated that a rambunctious rank 
and file with control over a vital resource can get a 
better deal by spurning the settlement made by their 
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elected leaders and defying court back-to-work 
orders. 4 

In the wake of the strike, a Teamsters dissident reported: 

At recent meetings of Teamster rank and rile in many 
cities the dominant theme has been admiration, awe, 
and respect at the degree to which the miners have 
been able to stick together and get justice. 5 

Now let us consider a “struggle from without": the way 
people are pushing into areas once considered the sacred 
precincts of private control in order to put a stop to the 
expansion of nuclear energy. Traditionally, questions of 
whether one or another technology should be utilized have 
been considered a matter of “management rights.” Whether 
railroads should introduce deisel locomotives, or whether 
machine shops should automate their tools, have seldom been 
nationwide issues. With the struggle for “No Nukes," the 
question of whether a particular technology will be accepted 
has, for perhaps the first time in our history, become univer¬ 
sally recognized as a social question. 

Tens of thousands of people have been arrested in protests 
against the building of nuclear power plants, and over 100,000 
demonstrated against nuclear power in Washington following 
the Three Mile Island “incident." Nothing could show more 
graphically the price we pay for riot controlling our society than 
the threat to our health and that of our descendants unto the 
tenth generation posed by the proliferation of nuclear gen¬ 
erators and nuclear wastes. Millions of people have demon¬ 
strated their determination that the profitability of nuclear 
industry and the power of the government's nuclear bureauc¬ 
racy will not prevent them from protecting their health and 
their future. 

The possibility of convergence between the "movements 
from within” and the "movements from without” can be seen in 
the response of workers and the community when, in 1978, a 
conglomerate called the Lykes Corporation indicated that it 
was closing down much of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, creating the largest peacetime layoff in recent U.S. 
history. Workers at first responded in a way that must have 
pleased the steel companies: they collected 110,000 signatures 
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in four days fora petition asking the government to stop foreign 
steel imports, withdraw environmental regulations, and let 
steel prices rise. But in a series of mass meetings around the 
Youngstown area, many people quickly realized that this was 
not an adequate response. At one meeting somebody got up 
and said, “Why don't we buy the damn place?" A few local 
steelworkers picked up on the idea and set up an action 
committee of steelworkers to work for community-worker 
ownership of the plant. At the same time, local clergy and other 
community members had been meeting to look for solutions to 
the economic devastation the plant closing would cause in the 
Youngstown area. Together they launched a substantial move¬ 
ment for reopening the plant under worker-community con¬ 
trol. A feasibility study concluded that the plant could produce 
steel at a competitive price if sufficient government credit or 
loan guarantees were made available, and if government 
procurement policies supported the company. In short, it 
called for something like the TVA, which would operate to 
meet social needs in ways which ignored the regular capitalist 
criteria of profitability. 

The obstacles to the development of worker-community 
controlled production at Youngstown Sheet and Tube may 
well prove insurmountable. But the fact that the issue has been 
raised in such a way is itself significant. It represents the 
beginning of an assertion that there are other things besides 
profitability that should determine how and where capital is 
allocated, that society needs to take into account the effects of 
production on human needs and on all aspects of human life. 
The issue of whether production should be under the control of 
those who do the work, and for the needs of society, is “on the 
agenda." 

The convergence of “movements from within" and “move¬ 
ments from without" poses a powerful threat to those who run 
our society. Hence those in power naturally try to manipulate 
the present social crisis and divide the forces for change by 
playing off one group against another. It is important to avoid 
playing into the hands of such attempts at “salami tactics": 

•“Greedy" workers are being blamed for inflation. “Public 
opinion" is being mobilized through “wage guidelines" and 
other means to oppose the attempts of each group of workers to 
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keep up with inflation. Attempts to maintain decent conditions 
of work are attacked as inflationary because they forestall 
management efforts to increase “productivity" through speed¬ 
up. 

•There has been an attempt to play off workers in the 
private sector against those in the public sector, the poor, and 
minorities. Budget and tax cuts have been presented as 
panaceas for economic problems. This was seen most clearly in 
the Proposition 13 referendum in California. Working people 
need tax reform; that need is being manipulated to pass tax 
measures which actually benefit the well-to-do. This was 
clearly the case with Proposition 13, which benefitted landlords 
and real estate interests more than the ordinary home owners to 
whom it was designed to appeal. Such issues neatly distract 
attention from the great wealth at the top and the tax loopholes 
that help maintain it. 

•Attempts have been made to mobilize opposition to the 
social rights won by women, manifested by opposition to the 
Equal Rights Amendment and an attempt to eliminate Medi¬ 
care payments for abortions in effect making them available 
for the well-off but not for the poor. These efforts have 
manipulated a well-intentioned desire to rebuild such institu¬ 
tions as the church and family as a means of social survival in a 
threatening period of change. 

•Attempts are being made to revive a militaristic nation¬ 
alism of the sort that was largely interred by the lessons learned 
in the Vietnam War. The military establishment is currently 
lobbying for a revival of the draft. Top government officials 
have explicitly stated that American military forces would be 
used in the Middle East if necessary to protect U.S. interests. 
Energy and economic problems are being blamed on other 
countries lest the blame fall on our own economic system. 
The military budget has continued to grow as other govern¬ 
ment programs have been cut back. 

•Environmentalists are being played off against workers 
and the poor. The latter are being told that protection of the 
environment threatens their jobs. Environmentalists are told 
that workers oppose protection of the environment. The 
nuclear power industry has even tried to use unions and black 
groups as the spokespeople for expanding nuclear power, on 
the specious grounds that it will create more jobs. 
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The key to fighting such salami tactics lies in establishing 
coalitions for mutual support. We need to create a broad 
community of allies who will support each other on all the 
issues that affect working people’s lives. Those who participate 
in “struggles from within" and “struggles from without" need to 
support each others’ demands. 

There are two dangers to which any strategy for social 
change may succumb. One is that movements will limit their 
objectives and agree to accept control of social institutions by a 
minority as long as limited concessions are made to their 
particular group. We need to assert the principle that centers of 
power not equally open to the control of all are illegitimate. 
Movements may make tactical compromises with them when 
necessary, but shouldn’t agree to accept their power in the 
future even when these power centers accede to the move¬ 
ment’s “legitimate demands." Such a refusal is necessary to 
avoid the common fate of trade unionism, which agreed to 
accept “management’s right to manage" in exchange for the 
right to bargain over wages and benefits and found itself, as a 
result, often serving as the cop who prevented workers from 
challenging management’s power at work. 

The second danger is that the institutions created by social 
movements themselves become independent centers of power 
separate from the uncontrolled by their rank-and-file partic¬ 
ipants. Rank-and-file groups need to retain their own freedom 
of action. They should cooperate and form coalitions with 
those with whom they share interests but they should be 
careful not to give away their own power to act on their own 
initiative and on their own behalf. Further, they should protect 
their power to communicate and coordinate directly with other 
rank-and-file groups, independent of control by any central 
organization or bureaucracy. It is only by retaining this power 
that they can protect themselves against being sold out and 
can maintain grassroots control of the movement and of the 
social transformation it generates. 

Almost daily prices rise and most people are able to buy 
less of things they need. We are told to reduce our travel and 
heat because there is a shortage of energy. We are told to reduce 
our expectations for social services because there is a shortage 
of resources available for them. And what cure is recom- 
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mended in nearly all quarters for inflation and shortages? 
Letting the millions of unemployed construct solar energy 
accumulators, build public transportation systems, and pro¬ 
vide expanded public services? No. Democrat or Republican, 
liberal or conservative, economist or policy maker, nearly all 
call for increasing unemployment, reducing production, and 
holding down the incomes of working people. As the New York 
Times business section recently stated, “The Carter White 
House clearly prefers recession, if choose it must, to double¬ 
digit inflation.” 6 What could show more clearly the price we 
have to pay for a system of social production which is not based 
on using available resources to meet human needs? 

There is an alternative, but it does not lie in oneoranother 
government economic policy. It lies in reorganizing social 
production to serve the interests of all, rather than the profits of 
a small minority. But that is not an alternative which can be 
realized by an Executive Order or even by a Constitutional 
Amendment. It entails the entire process which we have been 
discussing, a series of experimental actions through which 
people can develop the capacity to organize themselves and 
fight for their needs. Only through this process of organization 
and struggle can we learn how to assert our control over our 
society. 

Footnotes 

1. Calculated from table on page xx. Economic Indicators. 
April, 1979, Council of Economic Advisers, Washington, 1979. 

2. Ibid. p. 11. 

3. A.H. Raskin, “Coal Dust Darkens the Bargaining Table,” 
Fortune , April 24, 1978, p. 62. 

4. Ibid. p. 58 

5. Ibid. p. 62 

6. New York Times , May 27, 1979 



INTRODUCTION 


"Hard times*' they’re something difficult lo pin down, even when 
you can feel them all around you. It’s not just high prices, or the dif¬ 
ficulty of finding a job or trouble getting fuel, housing and food, the 
things you need to live. Hard times really mean an end to 
everything wrapped up in the phrase "living well." 

Faced with deteriorating conditions, threatened by the destruc¬ 
tion of their established way of life, millions of people over the past 
two years have begun questioning aspects of their society they have 
long taken for granted and turning to actions they have never 
before considered. As a contribution to this process, this book will 
examine the problems of daily life as they are experienced; uncover 
their roots in the way our society is organized; report on the ways 
people are already getting together to cope with them; and show 
how these actions can be made the starting point for a challenge to 
the power of those who control the life of our society. 

Until recently, such a challenge seemed unnecessary indeed 
undesirable to most Americans. For since the Great Depression 
some forty years ago, most people have lived better each year than 
they did the year before and expected such improvement to 
continue into the future. 

But now that expectation has been undermined. For many 
people, the standard of living began to decline in the mid-60’s. 
During 1974 and early 1975, real take-home pay for a typical 
worker decreased 9.5% as a result of inflation 1 a loss which has 
yet to be made up. Meanwhile, unemployment reached the highest 
levels since the Great Depression and remained there through 
nearly a year of reputed "business upswing." What once seemed 
like a good income is now hardly enough to get by on. Many people 
do not eat as well, have been forced to give up hopes and plans, or 
find it necessary to take on extra work. 


■“Footnotes have been provided for readers seeking sources for 
quotations, suggestions for further reading and discussion of var¬ 
ious technical issues, starting on page 231. 
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Does the future promise an end to such conditions? The chances 
seem slim. The country might well experience a rapid but 
temporary "business revival" accompanied by a resurgence of 
inflation. Alternatively, revival may falter and unemployment rise 
still higher. Neither development would alter the underlying 
deterioration of living conditions for most people. For while 
business indices may fluctuate and politicians may promise that 
"prosperity is just around the corner," in reality we are in the midst 
of a world-wide economic crisis with no end in sight. Most people 
recognize this; as pollster Peter D. Hart stated at the end of 1975, 
“The public does not expect any substantial improvement in 
economic conditions in the foreseeable future. The public believes 
that the current respite from the severe difficulties of a year ago is 
nothing more than the calm before the storm.” 

The particular forms taken by hard times today may be different 
from those of the past, inflation and shortages may have joined 
unemployment, but the basic reality for most people living less 
well is the same. And when their way of life is threatened, people 
have little choice but to try' to do something about it. As a union 
official warned, working people are 


“scared as hell. Unless we get straightened out. wc arc in for 
a hell of a lot of trouble. I'm nol talking about strikes. I'm 
talking about real social upheaval. We'll see riots in 
supermarkets, gasoline stations and other places - 

Such actions have already begun. The past two years have seen 
the largest protest in American history the nationwide consumer 
boycott of meat. They saw the truckers' blockades, the first 
coordinated national tie-up of traffic ever. They saw the largest 
strike wave since 1946. They saw an unprecedented industry-wide 
wildcat strike by coal miners against employers, union, and 
government. They saw a series of occupations of factories and 
other workplaces, practically unknown in the U.S. since the I930's. 

Many people are trying to figure out just what kinds of action can 
be effective. At a gas station in Lincoln, Nebraska, we overheard 
two men talking. The older one, about fifty, said: 


The thing that gets me is that what you have to pay lor food, 
gas, rent, you name it, keeps going up, but if you're a worker, 
your wages don't go up It doesn't matter whether you work 
construction or in a factory or drive a truck or anything else, 
it's all the same. 
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The younger one, about twenty-five, replied, “I think we should 
strike.” The other answered: 

I think what we should do is turn Robin Hood, go out and take 
the stuff from the rich and give it to the poor people. After 
all, they’re stealing from us, especially the ones up in 
Washington. 

Once again, as in John Steinbeck’s description of the Great Depres 
sion of the 1930s: 

In the eyes of the people there is a failure. . . . In the souls of 
the people the grapes of wrath are filling and growing heavy, 
growing heavy for the vintage. 3 

That wrath resulis from the fact that those who own and manage 
this society are proving themselves unwilling and unable to pro vide a 
decent life for the majority. They can no longer be looked to for 
solutions to the problems most people have to cope with day by day. 
Whatever action they take, they will take in their own interest. 
People have become the victims of a system which functions to meet 
the needs of the rich and powerful. The choice for the majority is to 
either accept a continuing deterioration of their way of life or break 
the power of those who now control society. 


A basic argument runs through every chapterof this book. The life 
ofoursociety is based on the cooperative labor of the great majority 
who do the work; it is controlled by the small minorily of owners, 
managers, businessmen, politicians and bureaucrats for whom they 
work. For most people, every aspect of daily life is shaped by the 
power of the dominant minority. What youexperience at work, what 
you have available to meet your needs at home, the very environment 
in which you live—all depend upon the often chaotic interaction of 
decisions made by the rich and powerful. 

When things go smoothly, when the ways to achieve a good life 
seem evident, most people see this control by others as something to 
accept, not something to challenge. But when, as now, people’s 
needs go unmet, when the future looks bleak, when the power of that 
minority promises nothing but misery, insecurity and endless labor, 
then it is time to put an end to the system of minority control. 

The means to do so are at hand. Our society is created by what 
working people do in their daily life. Corporations would crumble. 
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governments collapse and armies disintegrate if those whose activity 
made them up simply refused to continue the behavior that maintains 
them. If the majority took control of their own activity, they would 
have the power to shape this activity as they choose, and thereby 
shape society. This reality gives ordinary people, who often appear 
so powerless, a great potential power. What is necessary to end 
minority ruie is for the maioritv to use that power. 

Even in normal limes, people join together in a variety of ways 
strikes, informal resistance on the job. consumer boycotts, 
community protests to challenge particular aspects of minority 
power. In the past two years, under the pressure of deteriorating 
conditions of life, millions of people have adopted such techniques 
of action. For those who do not own or run this society, the key to 
making a good life under today's conditions is to turn these actions 
into a concerted challenge to every aspect of minority control. 

Each of us evolves a strategy for living in the world. It is pieced 
together from what we learned as children, what we have observed 
othersdoing, what wehave learned from ourown experience and the 
ideas we have of what might work in the future. Such strategies can 
be quite conscious plansand decisions or they can be largely a matter 
of unconscious habit, just repeating what an individual—or his 
social group—has “alwaysdone.” Strategies that are well adapted 
to real social conditions work—people find their activity meaning¬ 
ful and useful in getting what they need and want. But when realities 
change, the old strategies may stop working; accepted practices no 
longer “make sense’ ’ or achieve their objectives. We believe this is 
exactly what is happening today. 

The basic strategy most people have adopted over the past quarter 
of a century has been an acceptance of the existing organization of 
society and an attempt to make their way within it as individuals. 
There have been exceptions: many people have joined together to 
defend their interestson a small scale or to protest particular policies. 
But the basic strategy for making a good life has been to get more 
education, find a higher-paying job and move into a belter neighbor¬ 
hood as individuals. Because of an expanding economy, relative 
social stability and luck in forestalling a variety of potential social 
disasters, such a strategy by and large has worked. 

It is natural to cling to strategies that have worked in the past, but 
dangerous to do so when reality has changed so that the strategy no 
longer fits. We believe that the strategy of individual advancement 
within the existing organization of society can now only lead to 
individual and social disaster. 
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When old strategies break down, it is natural to look for new ones. 
One possibility, to which some people are turning today, is a kind of 
fatalism, often justified in spiritual or religious terms, that abandons 
any effort to act in the world. As one young man told us: “If I can't 
change my scene, I havetochangemy head.” Such fatalism wasalso 
a common reaction to the beginning of the Great Depression, and this 
attitude weakened every effort to end the horrible and unnecessary 
suffering of that period. Another method is to work through the 
established political institutions to select representatives who will 
make necessary changes. Such approaches have been notoriously 
unsuccessful of late, both because the political apparatus itself 
overwhelmingly favors those with wealth and power, and because 
the main centers of power in our society lie beyond the control of 
elected politicians. A third possibility is to try to solve the problems 
of one race or nation at the expense of others, often by force. This 
approach reached its logical conclusion in the military aggression 
and mass exterminations by the Nazis. A fourth possibility is to 
organize all society under a giant government bureaucracy, whose 
managers make all decisions and direct the labor of everyone. The 
tyrannical outcome of such an approach is indicated by the state 
socialism of the countries in the Eastern bloc. 

We can leam from history that these approaches do not work, but 
we cannot leam what will work. To solve our problems we shall have 
to create something new, a type of social organization that presently 
does not exist. Only by acting in new ways, analyzing the results and 
tryingagaincan wedevelopthemeanstocreatesuchasociety. Such 
a process is risky—but far less risky than continuing to follow 
strategies which we know are doomed, 

Fortunately, the elements of an alternative strategy are already 
being forged in the activity and thought of millions of people. The 
actions and discussions recounted throughout this book indicate that 
many of the ideas and tactics necessary to challenge minority power 
are already widespread. These familiar approaches, applied on a 
massive scale for more far-reaching objectives, would provide the 
majority of working people with an irresistible social power. With 
such power, they could wrest control of society from the owners, 
managers, bureaucrats and politicians, and organize their activities 
to meet theirown needs. 

Such a task may seem impossible. But the development of society 
has already laid the basis for it. Our entire life is now based on the 
interdependence of millions of people all over the world, each living 
on products the others produce; this interdependence creates a 
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network of social cooperation which, if people took control of it, 
would allow them to shape their mutual activity. 

Most people already use cooperative strategies on a small scale at 
certain points in the course of their daily lives. As the great majority 
of society and the creators of its life, they possess a power potentially 
greater than any other social force. Faced with deteriorating condi¬ 
tions and disastrous alternatives, that majority can choose to expand 
the scope of its cooperation to the point of taking complete control of 
its social activity. Only such a strategy can promise survival, secu¬ 
rity and a daily life not sacrificed to the needs of the few. 

Such action is often viewed as impossible because of the sup¬ 
posedly fixed characteristics of the working people who make up the 
majority of our society. There are a number of stereotypes by which 
workers are commonly portrayed. Sometimes they are presented as a 
“silent majority,” one-dimensional puppets dedicated to preserv- 
mgthestatusquo, whatever it may be. Alternatively, theyareseenas 
dissatisfied and alienated, perhaps potential followers of left-wing 
or right-wing politicians. They may be portrayed as intolerant 
Archie Bunkers and ignorant “Joe Six-Packs” or as sinister “au¬ 
thoritarian personalities." Occasionally they are viewed as ripe for 
revolution, if only given the “right” leadership.^ 

We believe all such stereotypes contain more insult than insight. 
All bear the mark of some other group—most often politicians, 
managers or intellectuals—looking down their noses, threatened 
and uneasy, at the majority of society. In this book, we view people 
not as fixed objects to be classified and labelled, but as human beings 
engaged in making their own lives. From this perspective, it is 
possible to make sense of most people’s actions as reasonable 
responses to the situations they face, given the information and 
resources available to them. Throughout American history, as the 
conditions faced by the majority have changed, so have their 
responses. At those times when collective action has seemed neces¬ 
sary and promising, millions of people have in fact turned to it as a 
means of solving their problems. Mass strikes and other actions by 
working people, often acting outside of any official union or political 
channels, have been a repeated feature of American life, but one 
which has been largely omitted from history books. Likewise today, 
collective action by working people is often massive, but frequently 
passes with little notice. 

The sheer fact that people's experiences take place entirely within 
the existing society often makes the idea of any fundamental change 
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in that society seem a mere fantasy. A lower level manager at an auto 
plant in Detroit told us: “Someone will always have to come out on 
top. It's human nature, and animal nature too. It’s always been that 
way and it always will be." 

We believe that such assumptions are false. Society can be 
transformed because of the following facts about human nature 
facts borne out, we believe, by the whole of human history': 

Human beings can change. They are far less guided than other 
animals by fixed, inborn instincts which direct their action. For that 
reason, human history has been a history of change. At any given 
time people’s existing patterns may seem so fixed as to be immut 
able. Yet over and over again, people have in fact been able to 
transform their patterns of thinking and living when it has become 
clear that their old strategies no longer work. They have been able to 
do so with amazing speed when necessary. 

Human beings can cooperate. Even more than other mammals, 
they are social beings, interdependent and equipped with complex 
means to communicate with each other, to make joint plans and to 
modulate each other’s behavior. This by no means implies that 
people always cooperate. Nor is this capacity always used for 
good—cooperation may be arbitrarily limited to a narrow group or 
used for the most destructive of purposes. But the ability tocooperate 
is there and people can use it, if they so choose, to serve their 
individual needs far more effectively than they ever could alone. 

Human beings can think. Forindividualsand groups,action isnot 
just a reflex; it is guided by people’s ideas about the world in which 
they live. These ideas do not arise in a realm cut off from the world of 
action and experience; on the contrary, there is a constant back-and- 
forth exchange between the realm of ideas and the world in which 
people face and cope with the problems of daily life. The ideas on 
which people act are their tools for functioning in that world; they are 
guided by past experience and by possibilities for future action of 
individuals and groups. To understand how people think and act, it is 
necessary' to examine the contexts out of which their thought and 
action come. And to decide how to act, it is necessary toexamine the 
realities in which you find yourself and to evaluate your ideas in 
terms of them. 

We believe human beings can realistically hope to create good 
lives forthemselves as long as they retain (he capacity to change, to 
cooperate, to think and to create new social solutions to the problems 
they face. 
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In this book, we have tried to combine insights and information 
from a number of different sources. Much of the book is based on a 
trip we took around the country in the summer of 1973, visiting the 
pleasure spots—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Gary, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles and smaller towns in between. 
M any of our insights have come from the Teamsters with whom Tim 
works, and with whom many of our ideas were discussed. We have 
drawn on Jeremy’s research in labor history to try to understand the 
historical roots of what is going on today. We have tried to bring to 
bear whatever we could find that others have written on the subjects 
we were pursuing. 

The problems people face today are global in origin; all humanity 
will have to cooperate in their solution. While the context of this 
book is limited to the United States, the action it calls for will have to 
cross all boundaries of nationality and place in order to be effective. 
Indeed, those boundaries and the forces that preserve them are 
among the greatest obstacles to creating a secure basis for a good life. 

We hope readers will not take this book as any kind of last word, 
but rather as a starting point from which they can take what is useful 
to them, criticize what seems wrong and add what they know from 
their own experience. We wrote it, not to prove any argument or 
theory, but because we want to participate with others who share the 
same problems in a common effort to avert impending catastrophe 
and make a good life for ourselves. Above all, we have tried to 
develop a method for analyzing the social world and the roots of its 
problems—a method that others can apply for themselves. 

Throughout this book, our starting point for thinking about 
society is not what happens in the president's Oval Office or the 
board rooms of some powerful corporation, but the basic life 
situation of ordinary people. We focus on daily life for two reasons. 
First, as we have emphasized, our whole society is based on the daily 
activity of working people—taking control of that activity is the key 
to transforming society. Second, daily life is what most people are 
most concerned with, and rightly so. Living well day by day, not 
some abstract principle or future glory, should be the objective of 
social life. What happens every day is the actual substance of human 
life; if it is unpleasant, stunting, impoverished or unfree, any politi¬ 
cal, religious or philosophical justification is hollow. 

Almost everyone has experienced times that have been good, 
when they have felt happy and fulfilled. Almost everyone can 
remember activities that have been enjoyable and creative expres¬ 
sions of themselves. Of course, what people want and need changes 
over lime and differs for different individuals. But a good life 
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depends on having the freedom to do what you want and having the 
resources with which to do it. If they had the choice, most people 
would no doubt choose a way of life which makes such experiences 
possible. 

The relative prosperity of the past quarterof a century raised hopes 
that our society might be entering an eraof “post-scarcity” in which 
such a good life would be available to all. But that prospect now 
seems highly unlikely. For most people, the few years they are given 
here on earth must be dedicated primarily to making a living at work 
they would rarely do by choice, under the command of employers 
who use their labor for their own purposes. Even that employment is 
rarely secure; the threat of being out of work lurks constantly and 
from time to time is realized. After a lifetime of such labor, people 
are sent into retirement with a few years of pensioned-off old age left 
before they die. With the advent of hard times, even the relatively 
high standard of living which has been enjoyed since the Great 
Depression and has helped compensate for the other meannesses of 
life is being replaced by a life of scraping to get by. At the same time, 
the natural and social environment is descending into a mire of 
pollution and decay, destroying the overall quality of life Finally, 
the future promises a continuation of the chronic international 
warfare that has marked recent decades, taking the lives of many 
who fight and accompanied always by the threat of mass destruction 
through nuclear, chemical and biological war. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, on the eve of the American 
Revolution, Thomas Paine wrote in his famous pamphlet Common 
Sense that “a long habit of not thinking a thing wrong, gives it a 
superficial appearance of being right."* Paine asserted that the 
domination of the North American colonies by Britain, accepted for 
over a century as inevitable and even desirable, was in fact a form of 
slavery which promised nothing but impoverishment and oppres¬ 
sion for those subjected to it. His argument for a complete end to 
British power in America rapidly swept a country in economic and 
political crisis; the discussion and action it provoked helped lay the 
groundwork for the revolution that was to come. We believe that 
today the time has come tor a complete end to the power of owners, 
managers, politicians and bureaucrats over the lives of the majority 
who now must work for them. This power may superficially appear 
to be legitimate simply because it has so long been accepted, but 
today it guarantees impoverishment and oppression for the majority 
of our society. The opportunity to declare its independence from that 
power—indeed the chance to abolish it—lies in the hands of that 
majority. 
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“We have made [his daily experience—(he power of employers 
over (he labors of others the slarting poin( for (his 
book because it is (he key to understanding our society and us present 
crisis. It is through (heir control of other people's labor 
—so easily taken for granted that employers can shape every 
aspect of life, on and off the job alike. Only by abolishing 
that power can people get control of their lives, 
either at work or away from it." 



1. THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


We were sitting in a kitchen in Chicago drinking coffee, while Sam 
Howard was making sandwiches to take to work, Sam worked swing 
shift in the morgue at a Chicago newspaper, and it was nearly three 
o’clock. What Sam said to us could have been said by lens of millions 
of other people that day: 

It's terrible having your whole day revolve around work. No 
matter what you're doing, you always have to keep an eye on 
that dock. It’s not that I would worry about showing up late for 
the company 1 wouldn’t mind getting fired that much any¬ 
way. But it would just mean more work for the other guys. 

Whatever else it is, for most people work is unfreedom. It means 
giving up the time of your life to an employer to use for his purposes. 
Work consumes more time than anythingelse most people doduring 
their waking hours. Contrary to a widespread myth, full-time 
workers work just about as long on the average today as they did forty 
or fifty years ago—nearly fifty hours a week on the jobor commuting 
to and from it. 1 

We have made this daily experience—the power of employers 
over the labor of others—the starting point for this book because it is 
the key to understanding our society and its present crisis. It is 
through their control of other people’s labor—so easily taken for 
granted—that employers can shape every aspect of life, on and off 
the job alike. Only by abolishing that powercan people get control of 
their lives, either at w'ork or away from it. 

Having to spend the time ot your life working for someone else 
often seems as inescapable as death itself. The reason is obvious— 
for all but a privileged few work is the main source of income. In a 
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society where almost everything you need has to be paid for, the 
amount of money you have goes a long way toward determining the 
quality of life. No doubt “money doesn’t buy happiness,’’ but the 
lack of it can bring misery. As Bertolt Brecht put it: 

Ah, how very sorely they’re mistaken. 

They who think that money doesn't count. 

Fruitfulness turns into famine 
When the kindly stream gives out. 

Each one starts to yell and grabs it where he can. 

Even were it not so hard to live 

He who doesn’t hunger yet is fearful. . . . 

Good plus money, too, is what it lakes 
To keep man virtuous without a slip. 1 

Most people in our society have barely enough to support them¬ 
selves for a few weeks or months into the future—many are even in 
debt. The most recent U.S. government study available, made in 
1962, found that 44 percent of American households had less than 
S5000 in assets, and 60 percent had less than $ 10,000 , 3 The wages 
that most people receive from theiremployers, even when enough to 
provide relative comfort, consign them to what a forty-five-year-old 
Teamster in Boston called a “week-to-week, paycheck-to- 
paycheck life." In the week-to-week world of most people, lossofa 
job can be a catastrophe, especially in times of high unemployment. 
Finding and keeping a job becomes an absolute necessity. As an old 
chant of the Wobblies—members of the militant Industrial Workers 
of the World in the early years of this century—put it: “We go to 
work to get the dough to buy the goods to get the strength to go to 
work to get the dough. . . .’’Suchconditionsmakeinsecurityaway 
of life. 

Why does the need for goods and sendees—and the money with 
which to buy them—lead to having to sell the time of your life to 
someone else? The answer is evident. People cannot produce the 
things they need out of thin air with their bare hands. To produce 
requires natural resources and the tools, equipment and machinery 
that people have made in the past, not to mention something to live on 
while you are producing. But most people possess none of these 
things; they have barely enough to support themselves for a few 
weeksormonths. The sophisticated machines, large factories, fleets 
of ships, trains and trucks, the vast tracts of oil fields, farmlands and 
coal mines, are owned by a small minority. These are the means by 
which the great bulk of society's needs are met. And since the only 
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thing most people have to exchange for the things they need is the 
time of their lives, they have to go to work for those who own these 
means of production if they are to live. 

Most People Possess Little Wealth 

The most recent government figures on the distribution of wealth show 
that in 1962, 60 percent of consumer units possessed less than $10,000 
wealth—including their cars, homes and savings. Our society is rich, but 
most people have little share in its wealth. Most families have no way to 
live for more than a few weeks or months without working. 


$100,000 and over 
$50,000-$99.B99 

$25,000-$49,999 


$10.000-$24,999 


$5,000-$9,999 

$1,000-$4,999 

Leas than $1,000 
and no wealth 


Percent of 
consumer 
units 

_ 100 % 
_ 90% 

_ 80% 
_ 70% 

_ 60% 
_ 50% 

_ 40% 

_ 30% 

_ 20% 
_ 10% 
_ 0% 


Source: Social Indicators, 1973. U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1973. 

The news media have recently been full of reports that workers, 
especially young workers, are dissatisfied with their work. College 
professors have announced the astonishing finding that a large 
proportion of jobs are boring, unfulfilling and detested. But it 
doesn’t take a sociological survey to find out how people feel about 
work—just try asking the next five people you meet. 

What makes so many people resent the work they have to do? It is 
not just an irrational railing against the fact that, no matter what kind 
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of society they live in, people have to produce the things they need. 
Most people understand that the products they consume do not 
spring ready-to-use from the earth; they know that you have to 
change what nature offers to meet your needs. 

Nor does this resentment of work stem from a desire to be as 
passive as possible, to lie around and do nothing at all. Many of the 
people we talked with had passionate interests of their own which 
they would have pursued if they had not had to work. Indeed, many 
of life's greatest pleasures and satisfactions come from people's own 
activity—witness the energy people give to the things they do by 
choice, from sports to making music to making love to the finest 
works of craftsmanship and art. 

There are often some aspects of their activity at work that people 
enjoy. For many, work provides an important part of their social 
contact with others. The work itself may at times be interesting, 
challenging or pleasurable. And even if it is not, the job may provide 
a framework of activity around which life can be organized. Since 
they are bom, raised and live as adults in a society where most people 
are expected to spend the heart of their days working, work is the 
normal way to be active in the world. A thirty-eight-year-old truck 
driver explained: 

I like the layoff time. Life is more than work. When I was 
younger I used to work all the time, all year 'round with just a 
short vacation—I'm talking fifty, sixty or more hours a week. 

Hey, no more. My wife works. 1 get by and take a lot of lime 
during the summer But I still work more than I have to. 1 
suppose, because it gets me out of the house in the winter. 

Every year I get laid off, you know, 1 can't wail for the layoff. 

But after a while, a couple of months, I want to get back. It’s 
not the job; Christ! That's monotonous, doing the same thing 
every day—I don't care for it—but it gets me out. 

But if most people enjoy activity, most jobs are anything but an 
expression of their interest in an activity they would pursue for its 
own sake. On the contrary, going to work usually means giving up 
the possibility of determining your own activity, and relinquishing 
this control to the employer who has hired you. At times, such work 
can provide some measure of satisfaction but it is, above all, time 
when you are not free to pursue yourown activities and desires. Such 
work is all too meaningful—it means giving up the time of your life. 
The real reason people resent work is that it is first and foremost the 
realm of unfreedom. 
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In theory, of course, people are free to choose their work. But 
most jobs are hardly what people would do, given the choice. Few 
people plan to grow up to install gas tanks in Chevrolets or to work 
as file clerks in insurance offices. Even those who get specialized 
education or training usually have to choose their occupation on the 
basis of where the jobs are available—otherwise, they have little 
chance of finding a job that uses their training. What job you’re in 
depends more than anything on what job openings you find—often 
as much a matter of accident as anything else. 

As resentment about work has grown more visible in the past few 
years, managers, academics and a variety of would-be reformers 
have proposed various schemes for ‘ ‘jobenrichment” to make work 
more fulfilling and expressive of personal needs.'* But such plans, 
however well-meaning, do little more than gild the bars of the prison 
to which people are consigned for the best part of their days. They 
may alleviate some of the worst abuses, but they cannot touch the 
basic source of resentment about work in oursociety—the fact that it 
is forced servitude. 

Even the more specific grievances about work result directly from 
this condition of subordination. The fact that you have to spend your 
time under the control of someone else means that you spend it under 
conditions that at best are not what you would freely choose, at worst 
downright destructive to the mind and body. Irene Pastrio, a young 
woman who worked in a clothing factory in Pittsburgh. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, told us: 

The ail is so bad that when you blow your nose it’s full of lint 
and blood. People’s arms are green froni working on newly 
dyed uniforms. 

Howard Kalado, a young man who had worked in the U.S. Steel 
mills, in Gary, Indiana, spoke of equally bad conditions: 

I already lost about half my hearing working there in one year. 

And all the time I was breathing hot filings and dust from the 
heated steel—that doesn't do you any good, either. 

Howard had escaped the mills and gone to college, but he lost his 
savings and went into debt trying to start a community newspaper. 
When we met him, he had just gone back to work in the mills. He put 
his feelings succinctly: “Yesterday was the worst day of my life.” 

It is not only your time that an employer extracts. You have to give 
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up control of your every movement, tum over your muscles, nerves 
and mind to someone else to use as he or she sees fit. A waitress in 
Boston told us: 

Waitressing is totally demanding, physically and mentally. 

Take Brigham's, for example, working at a counter. Even if 
no one is there, you' re supposed to be busy all the t ime. Even if 
there’s nothing to do the manager will yell at you if you don't 
look busy. . . Then you have to remember the orders. At 
Brigham’s, forexamplc, I handled eleven at a time, carrying 
them all in my head. One restaurant here has a menu literally 
half the size of the table—it’s a sort of joke and the waitress 
may have to master a hundred or more different possible 
orders. If you’re like me and your mind turns to jelly under 
pressure, it can be a real nightmare. 

Since the job is supposed to be totally mindless, you feel 
really stupid when they yell at you for making mistakes, 
although the work is mentally very demanding in fact. It’s as if 
the whole thing was designed just to humiliate you. 

Such humiliation is possible because of workers’ subordination. 
Employers are in a position to treat them like children. Irene Pastrio, 
the clothing factory worker, told us: 

The man who hired me said, "You don't want to work here, 
you’re too intelligent.’’ He talked as if the other women who 
worked there were mules. ... It is literally true that they 
would instruct me in how to hold my little finger while running 
the sewing machine. 

A worker from another sweatshop in Portland, Oregon, told us that 
you actually had to raise your hand to go to the bathroom. 

Along with the authority of the supervisor goes the attempt to 
squeeze more labor out of workers. A student at the University of 
Massachusetts described a job at an ice cream chain: 

What really gets to you on a job like that is having the 
supervisor always breathing down your neck, keeping you 
turning out the orders as fast as you can bear it. It's like being 
on piece rate, where you have to tum out so many pieces in an 
hour. 

The pressure to work fast for the employer’s benefit can greatly 
reduce whatever intrinsic satisfactions a job might have. This was 
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brought out when we went on a late-night call-in radio show in 
Detroit, most of whose callers were just coming off the night shift 
from the auto plants. One of them expressed a sentiment voiced by 
many who called: 

How can you have “pride in your work" when the company 
doesn't care?They just want to make production. When I first 
started 1 tried to do the job right, but after a few months 1 
decided what’s the point, they don’t care. 

We talked to one worker who loved his job. Steven Harper was 
about twenty-five, and his great passion was for skilled craft work. 
He made guitars as a hobby, and would have liked to make violins for 
a living. He loved working with tools, so he considered himself very 
lucky to get a job as an apprentice toolmaker at a tool and die shop in 
Warren, Michigan, a suburb of Detroit. The company made 
machines for the auto industry, such as one which wouid take a rough 
casting at one end and produce a finished carburetor at the other. 
Such a machine might be fifteen feet by thirty feet, and require 
tolerances of 2/1000 of an inch. Because tool and die makers are 
highly skilled workers and nobody else can do the job, theirrelation 
to the employer and the work is quite unusual. Steven told us: 

rvcnevcrheardaforemantcllanybodytoworkharder. . . . It 
doesn’t matter how many times you have lodo it as long as you 
get ii right. The guys work at a nice easy pace. The foremen 
don't really discipline the workers at all—they’re more like 
muster workmen. They' ve been working there for thirty years 
and know how to do everything. They are under pressure 
themselves to speed the work, but they never hassle the 
workers. 

Steven Harper found his job as an apprentice toolmaker over¬ 
whelmingly better than his previous jobs in auto assembly lines and 
forge departments, but he still wanted to get away from it eventually 
if he could. For one thing, he wanted to pursue the activity that 
interested him most, making musical instruments. For another, as he 
told us: ‘‘I just don’t like having to get up and go to work every day, 
just to meet someone else’s schedule.” 

It all adds up to the fact that the various complaints about work are 
rooted in having to give up the time of your life to the control of 
someone else. It’s a bit like selling yourself into slavery, only it's 
done a little at a time. Of course, unlike a slave, you can always quit. 
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But then you will just have to go to work for another employer. So, in 
effect, a worker is a slave to employers as a group—you get to pick 
your master. Conditions may be better or worse, but as long as 
people live in a society where those who do the work are a group 
distinct from those who control it, this basic situation will remain the 
same. As someone once put it: "You either own it or you work 
for it.” 

Of course, many people look for avenues of escape. Some start 
small businesses so they can be their own bosses. A young truck 
driver in Pittsburgh told us he didn't like truck driving, didn’t like 
having a boss: "I’d like to have my own business and have some 
290-pound guys who like to work forme. I’d sit on my ass, travel and 
do what 1 wanted while they did the work.” 

But 400,000 small firms go out of business annually, 100,000 of 
them in their first year, carrying with them the broken hopes and lost 
savingsof theirowners. 5 And even those few who manage to survive 
in business often find competitive conditions so bad that they would 
be betteroff as workers. "I had a gas station fora while,” a factory 
worker in Pittsburgh explained, “but the gas business wasn’t so 
good, and 1 didn't like the long hours.” 

Others try to escape by going back to school, but the motto “For a 
good job, get a good education” rings more hollow every year. 
While the cost of college soars wildly, jobs for the college-educated 
grow increasingly scarce—an estimated four-fifths of all new jobs in 
the 1970s will not require a college degree. 8 We found many people 
with at least some college education working as unskilled and 
semiskilled workers in factories all over the country. Andrew 
Korenko, for example, a crane operator at Republic Steel in Cleve¬ 
land, had graduated from college in liberal arts, but was unable to 
find any work except in the mills. Even when college graduates do 
find work that requires their degree, the job is often characterized by 
the same lack of creativity, subordination to authority and pressure 
to produce as other labor. 

Many people, especially younger people, work for a few months, 
save up some money and then quit foras long as they can survive— 
reviving the work pattern of migratory workers half a century ago. In 
this way they are able to avoid working fora w'hile, but sooner or later 
they find themselves forced to look for another job. 

Drugs and booze form another avenue of escape. An auto worker 
in Detroit told us: “You ought to write a whole chapter about dope.” 
Another auto worker explained: “Some people say how can you 
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work stoned? But I figure, how can you do it not stoned?” And 
Andrew' Korenko at Republic Steel said: “People start looking 
around to see who has any grass after about 7:30 p.m.—that's 
when the bosses go home. A few older guys smoke dope, and some 
of them bring a jug, ” A young worker in Portland, Oregon, pointed 
to the rows of frame houses surrounding his own and said: "The 
kids here know what work is like; that’s why they spend their time 
instead just hanging out and doing downs. ’ ’ 

Many people try to escape from a job that seems intolerable by 
looking for another job somewhere else. Yet for most people, this 
and all other seeming paths of escape lead right back to selling the 
time of their lives to an employer. They will continue to do so as long 
as most people don’t themselves possess the means to produce what 
they need to live. 

Many people, recognizing that they cannot escape this position, 
try to pay as little attention as possible to the realm of work. They 
figure, why think about work—you might just as well think about 
sleep. You have to do it. and there’s nothing you can do to change it. 
They try to blot out work as much as possible and consider their real 
lives to be what they do away from work. One is making a living; the 
other living Such a separation between work and nonwork worlds 
may not have been possible in the days when people worked on farms 
and in home workshops, but today when you finish your labor time 
you leave the workplace and your employer’s direct authority 
behind. You enter a region which, compared with work, is a world of 
freedom, or at least of some choice. By si ipping into a private world, 
you can create for yourself the illusion that you are free. As an 
old-time Wobbly militant put it: “There is a time-clock mentality, 
that when you punch out from the job all your involvement with the 
rest of society is over. * ’ At home. separated both from the workplace 
and those with whom you work, it is possible to forget the reality of 
work like a bad dream and think of yourself as a “citizen,” equal 
with all others, free to establish your own life style, rather than as a 
worker who takes orders from a boss or the movements of a machine 
all day. Such a fantasy does little more to eradicate the miseries of 
work than the dreams of a prisoner that he is free. It leaves the 
realities of powerlessness intact in all realms of life. 

No doubt people wfill always have to engage in some activities to 
meet their needs. But there is no reason that they should always have 
to do so for the benefit and under the control of employers separate 
from themselves. As the next chapter will show, the way production 
is organized in our society is something relatively new. If workers 
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could gain control of their labor, they could transform the realm of 
work from an expression of servitude to an expression of their own 
needs and purposes—a chosen activity radically unlike the forced 
labor people must suffer through today. By taking control of their 
work, they could also take control of the society it creates. 
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2. HOW DID WE EVER 
END UP HERE 


THE WELL-BOTTOMED POTS 

The daily experience of being controlled by others con diets with the 
belief that people in our society are free and equal individuals. That 
belief is rooted in a past that was far different from today. 

At the founding of the United States two hundred years ago, 
employees in the modem sense were a rarity. About two-thirds of 
Americans were farmers, working farms they owned themselves. A 
large proportion of the rest were independent artisans, who, like the 
farmers, owned theirown tools and materials and sold their products 
themselves, mostly to people in their town or backwoods area. 
Occasionally neighbors might join together when the labor of many 
hands was required to build a house, bam or ship, but generally the 
early American families worked forthemselves on theirown proper¬ 
ty, dividing up the tasks by age and sex. They often had to work hard 
for scanty return, but they decided themselves how and when they 
would work, and whatever they produced they owned themselves. 

People made most of the products they needed at home. Edward 
Wakelield, an economist, described the situation in 1833: 

Free Americans, who cultivate the soil, follow many other 
occupations. Some portion of the furniture and tools which 
they use is commonly made by themselves. They frequently 
build their own houses, and carry to market, at whatever 
distance, the produce of theirown industry. They are spinners 
and weavers; they make soap and candles, as well as, in many 
cases, shoes and clothes for their own use. In America 
cultivation of land is often the secondary pursuit of a 
blacksmith, a miller, or a shop-keeper. 1 

Such people had little need for economic involvement with others 
because they were largely self-sufficient. 
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Since most people could work for themselves, there was little 
reason forthem to work forothers. Indeed, the economist Wakefield 
complained: 

Where land is cheap and all men are free, where every one who 
so please scan easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only 
is labour very dear, as respects (he labourer’s share of (he 
product, but the difficulty is to obtain combined labor at any 
price. 2 

These conditions seemed natural and right to most early Ameri¬ 
cans. Individual proprietorship—the private ownership of the 
means of production—was felt to mean that all were free, all were 
equal and all were independent. The slogan ‘‘let every pot sit on its 
own bottom" seemed both practical and self-evidently just, for the 
simple reason that every pot had a bottom to sit on—every fanner 
could have land, every artisan his own shop. Although there were 
great variations in wealth, most people did not have to work for 
someone else—at least permanently—and rarely could anyone 
exercise power over others through a monopoly of the means of 
livelihood. The conception ofeconomic individualism that reflected 
these conditions has marked American society down to the present 
and is the basis of the belief that it is a land of freedom and equality. 

In reality, of course, there were always exceptions to this pattern. 
The most glaring was slavery. Europeans had early bought slaves in 
Africa to work the mines and sugar plantationsof the West I ndies and 
South America; later, when the North American colonies were 
formed, traders imported slaves into all of them. The northern 
colonies and the mountain regions of the South tried slavery to meet 
the shortage of "combined labor," but it did not prove profitable 
and virtually died out. In the lowlands of the South, natural con¬ 
ditions proved excellent forcrops like rice, tobacco, sugarand later 
cotton—crops for which a plantation system w ith slave labor was 
well suited. The result was the importation of large numbers of 
African slaves into these areas. By the first census of 1790, nearly 
one-fifth of all Americans, and two-fifths of those in the South, were 
African slaves. 3 Other exceptions to the rule of self-employment 
occurred in the major cities (where less than 4 percent of the 
population lived in 1820), which provided considerable employ¬ 
ment for porters, carmen, longshoremen, seamen, house servants, 
seamstresses, and other wage laborers.Many people first came to 
America as indentured servants, sentenced by courts in Europe or 
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agreeing lo work for employers in America in exchange fortheir boat 
fare. Even in rural areas, a mason, carpenter or other artisan might 
hire himself out to work for others. In the years to come, the control 
of labor by employers was to move from the margins of society to 
become its central structure. 

“UNNATURAL RELATIONS ” 5 

The market for which early artisans produced was small, since 
people made most of the things they needed themseives, and it was 
local, since transportation wasexpensi ve and most communities had 
their own craftsmen. But toward the beginning of the nineteenth 
century cities began to gro w, larger areas to the south and west were 
settled, and canals and railroads reduced transportation costs to a 
tenth or even a twentieth of former rates. This caused markets for 
manufactured goods to grow as well, and master workmen began to 
employ journeyman assistants to help them increase their produc¬ 
tion. 

At first the journeyman worked side by side with the master and 
received only moderately less income and respect; he could expect to 
become a master himself within a few years. As the market con¬ 
tinued to expand, merchants—who, unlike the master workmen, 
bought and sold but did not produce goods—began dealing over 
large areas and buying products wherever they were cheapest. This 
put all their suppliers into competition, no matter where they were. 
The whole process was clearly, if not enthusiastically, portrayed by 
a Massachusetts labor paper in 1847: 


The rich are growing richer and the poor, poorer, and Mam¬ 
mon is usurping sovereignty in all places. In proportion as 
railroads and canals are constructed, these mammoth estab¬ 
lishments in tanning, shoemaking, saddlery, blacksmithing, 
and every department of work and skill, sendtheirproductions 
and fabrics todistant parts of the country, and reduce smaller 
capitalists . . . constantly killing out their rivals and 
monopolizing the business to themselves. 6 

Master workmen responded to the new conditions by hiring more 
journeymen, subdividing, lengthening and intensifying their labor 
and cutting their wages, Merchants with capital and access to 
markets began to sponsor large-scale production themselves. A 
group of Philadelphia shoemakers protested in 1835: 
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If we take a retrospective view of our trade we will find that 
. . . the trade has been gradually sinking, at least so far as the 
interests of the journeymen are concerned. The cunning men 
from the East have come to our city, and having capital 
themselves or joining with those who had, have embarked in 
our business and realized large fortunes by reducing our 
wages. . . , 7 

Thus evolved the forerunners of the modem industrial employer 
and the modem employee. Many workers understood, resented and 
opposed their increasing subjugation to employers, which directly 
contradicted the principles of freedom and economic independence 
ol'the early economy. In 1854, forexample, agroupol highly skilled 
piano makers declared that working for a daily wage—in contrast to 
working for themselves and selling their own product—was equiva¬ 
lent to slavery. They hoped that 

the day is far distant when they (wage earners] will so far forget 
what is due to manhood as to glory in a system forced on them 
by their necessity and in opposition to their feelings of 
independence and self-respect. May the piano trade long be 
spared such exhibitions of the degrading power of the day 
(wage) system. 8 

Similarly, the.dw/, published in Lynn, Massachusetts, by an as¬ 
sociation of shoemakers, compared their situation to slavery: 

We are slaves in the strictest sense of the word. Fordo we not 
have to toil from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same forour masters aye, masters, and forourdaily bread? 8 

These changes made the older ideology of economic indi¬ 
vidualism largely obsolete. The workplace of the individual artisan 
was no longer efficient enough to compete economically; only an 
enterprise which could hire many workers and buy and sell on a large 
scale would thrive. Many individuals, no longer able to own the 
means of production necessary to makea living, had togoto work for 
someone else and ceased to be self-sufficient and economically 
independent. As enterprises grew, more and more people came to 
work for the same employer, thus becoming members of a work 
group and of a working class, with common problems, common 
interests and a common antagonism to their employers. 

Almost as soon as there were workers, there were strikes over 
particular grievances. In many trades, such as shocmaking and 
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prinling, trade unions developed to set wages and otherconditions of 
labor. The reasons for such combinations were made clear in a 
statement of the National Typographical Society in 1850: 

To remedy the many disastrous grievances arising from this 
disparity of power [between employer and employed] combi¬ 
nation for mutual agreement in determining rates of wages and 
for concert of action in maintaining them, has been resorted to 
in many trades and principally in our own. Its success has 
abundantly demonstrated its utility. Indeed, while the present 
wage system continues in operation, as an immediate protec¬ 
tion from pressing calamities, it is clearly the only effective 
means which labor can adopt. So far as it extends it destroys 
competition in the labor market, unites the working people and 
produces a sort of equilibrium in the power of the conflicting 
classes. 10 

As many workers came to see their problems as common to other 
workers, whatever their trade, working class movements de¬ 
veloped, demanding reforms to improve workers’ position in 
society—free public schools, an end to imprisonment fordebt and, 
above all, a shorter working day. Yet early American workers by no 
means accepted the idea that they might permanently remain in what 
seemed to them the unnatural position of employees, and much of 
their organized effort was directed toward alternatives to the emerg¬ 
ing system of capitalism. They participated in attempts to create 
producers’ cooperatives, rural utopian communities and move¬ 
ments to keep public lands available for settlement as an escape from 
permanent status as workers. While none of these strategies proved 
to be a viable alternative to the new system—known lo friends and 
foes alike as capitalism—they indicate that in its early stages 
workers were looking for such alternatives. 11 As the printers' union 
continued in its argument for working class organization: 

[We] regard such an organization not only as an agent of 
immediate relief, but also as an essential 10 the ultimate 
destruction of those unnatural relations at present subsisting 
between the interests of the employing and the employed 
classes. . . . 

A combination merely to fix and sustain a scale of prices is 
of minor importance compared with that combination which 
looks to an ultimate redemption of labor . . . when labor 
determines to sell itself no longer to speculators, but to become 
its own employer, toown and enjoy itself and the fruit thereof, 
the necessity for scales of prices will have passed away and 
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labor will be forever rescued from ihe control of the 
capitalist. 12 


THE “INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION” 

Labor for others might have remained an island surrounded by a sea 
of individual proprietorship, had the methods of production them¬ 
selves not been revolutionized by the development of machinery. A 
series of inventions, starting with the power loom, the spinning 
machine and the steam engine, made it possible to do by mach ine the 
work that had previously been done by skilled human labor. 
Machine production required a larger initial outlay of money than 
an artisan had spent on his tools and materials, and to be efficient it 
required many more people working together. Thus it accelerated 
the tendency toward the concentration of many workers in one 
enterprise. Large-scale machine production was cheaper than the 
old craft production, so that one group of artisans after another was 
driven out of business and into the factory by its competition. 

The first substantial use of machinery was in the cotton mills 
established in such towns as Lowell and Fall River, Massachusetts, 
early in the nineteenth century. Machine production made cloth far 
cheaper to produce: 

In 1815, when cotton cloth was still woven chiefly by hand 
. . . the price of ordinary cloth for sheeting was forty cents a 
yard. In 1822 it had fallen to twenty-two cents, and in 1829 to 
four and one-half cents . 13 

The reason for this reduction was increased productivity—the larger 
amount produced by each worker in a given time. Where a hand- 
wheel spinner spun about 4 skeins of yam a day, a mill spinner in 
1815 could tend spindles producing 180 skeins. By I860, factory 
production had completely eliminated home production of cotton 
fabrics. 14 

Throughout the course of the nineteenth century, machinery 
replaced hundreds of jobs in scores of industries that were once 
performed by hand, and even created new industries to perform 
functions unthought of before. New inventions were introduced 
almost daily. Milling machines, sewing machines, water 
turbines—the list could go on and on. Thousands of factories sprang 
up, employing an ever greater proportion of the population. This 
“industrial revolution” transformed the pattern of laborers work¬ 
ing foremployers from the exception lotherule in American society. 
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The spread of machinery under the control of owners seeking 
profits strengthened the tendency toward polarization between a 
class of employers with large personal fortunes and a class of 
employees who worked for them. This was evident to contem¬ 
poraries. A doctor in the textile mill town of Lowell. Massachusetts, 
wrote in 1841 that the introduction of machinery meant that 

those who labor are not only required to toil longerthan before, 
but, compared with their employers, are as a class sinking day 
by day to a still deeper degradation. IS 

A newspaper published by a group of workers in the same town 
stated: 

That the factory system contains in itself the elements of 
slavery, we think no sound rcasoningcandeny, and everyday 
continues to add power to its incorporate sovereignty, while 
the sovereignty of the working people decreases in the same 
degree. 1 " 

And a cotton factory manager in Fall River, Massachusetts, declared 
in 1855: 

I regard my work-people just as I regard my machinery. So 
long as they can do my work for what I choose to pay them, I 
keep them, getting out of them all I can. . . . When my 
machines get old and useless, I reject them and get new, and 
these people arc part of my machinery. 17 

Many of the basic trends established in the “industrial revolu¬ 
tion" continue to this day. First trains, then cars and trucks, next 
airplanes, jets and pipelines and now rockets, have speeded up, 
extended or cheapened transportation. Telegraph, telephone, radio, 
movies and television have speeded and widened direct, mass com¬ 
munication. Steam, electricity, oil and atomic powerhave increased 
the amount and flexibility of energy sources. Output per worker has 
advanced by leaps and bounds as new machinery and processes— 
increasingly created by deliberate scientific research—have be¬ 
come the basis for virtually all production (rationalized for maxi¬ 
mum productive efficiency) and now are becoming increasingly 
automated and computerized. Companies have grown into corpor¬ 
ations and then multinational conglomerates. And an ever-growing 
part of the American people has become employees. 
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THE CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 

Instead of working forthemsel ves. people had to go to work for those 
who owned the means of production. But in the early days ol 
capitalism, it was usually the workers, not the owners, whodirected 
the work itself. This was because only the workers had the knowl¬ 
edge and skills required to produce. While some owners might be 
skilled workers themselves, they were more likely to be 
merchants—businessmen who might know about buying, selling 
and making money, but not about production. As Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, the inventor of time-and-motion studies, wrote in 
1905 in his Principles of Scientific Management: 

In the best of the ordinary types of management, the managers 
recognize the fact that the 500 or 1000 workmen, included in 
the twenty or thirty trades, who are under them, possess this 
mass of traditional know ledge, a large part of which is not in 
the possession of the management. The management, of 
course, includes foremen and superintendents, who them¬ 
selves have been in most cases tirst-class workers at their 
trades. And yet these foremen and superintendents know, 
better than anyone else, that their own knowledge and per¬ 
sonal skill falls far short of the combined knowledge and 
dexterity of all the workmen under them.'" 

Only through a long and sometimes bloody struggle did 
employers establish their present domination of the workplace. To 
do so, they had to break the power of the skilled workers and gain 
control of the skills needed to produce. In some cases, such as the 
textile industry, the power of the earlier skilled workers was de¬ 
stroyed at the same time that factories and machine production 
developed; in others, workers' power was broken only long after 
mechanization occurred. Many aspects of this struggle are un¬ 
known, even to historians, yet it shaped the whole structure of 
modem work. Fortunately, a thorough study by Katherine Stone 19 
has uncovered that history for the steel industry, revealing much 
about how employers came to have so much poweroverwork. Other 
industries, and even many white-collar occupations, have gone 
through much the same transformation. 

The steel industry of the late nineteenth century was already 
divided into workers and employers. But curiously enough, the 
employers had little control over the actual work of making steel. 
Production was run by teams of highly skilled workers who hired 
their own helpers and organized their own labor, using equipment 
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and raw materials supplied by the employer. There were no super¬ 
visors hired by the owners to organize production and direct the 
workers. Only the skilled steelworkers knew the complex and tricky 
process of producing steel, learned through years of experience. 
They were organized into a union, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. A company historian testily described 
the power over production formalized in the union contract at 
the Homestead mill in 1889: 

Every department and sub-department had its workmen's 
‘‘committee,” with a ‘‘chairman” and full corps of of¬ 
ficers. . . . During the ensuing three years hardly a day 
passed that a "committee” did not come forward with some 
demand or grievance. If a man with a desirable job died or left 
the works, his position could not be filled without the consent 
and approval of an Amalgamated committee. . . . The 
method of apportioning the work, of regulating the turns, of 
altering the machinery, in short, every detail of working the 
great plant, was subject to the interference of some busybody 
representing the Amalgamated Association. Some of this 
meddling was specified under the agreement that had been 
signed by the Camegies, but much of it was not; it was only in 
line with the general policy of the union. . . . The heats of a 
turn were designated, as were the weights of the various 
charges constituting a heal. The product per worker was 
limited; the proportion of scrap that might be used in running a 
furnace was fixed; the quality of pig-iron was stated; the 
puddlers’ use of brick and fire clay was forbidden, with 
exceptions; the labor of assistants wasdefined; the teachingof 
other workmen was prohibited, nor might one man lend his 
tools to another except as provided for. 20 

John Fitch, in the classic Pittsburgh Survey, confirmed the power the 
skilled steelworkers had over production: 

A prominent official of the Carnegie Steel Company told me 
that before the strike of 1892, when the union was firmly 
entrenched in Homestead, the men ran the mill and the 
foreman had little authority. There were innumerable vexa¬ 
tions. Incompetent men had to be retained in the employ of the 
company, and changes for the improvement of the mill could 
not be made without the consent of the mill committees. I had 
opportunity to talk with a considerable number of men 
employed at Homestead before 1892, among them several 
prominent leaders of the strike. From these conversations I 
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gathered little that would contradict the statement of the 
official, and much that would corroborate it. 21 

The employers wanted to increase output and introduce new 
machinery, and they saw the workers' control of production as a 
block to this. As Henry' Clay Frick, chairman of the Camegie Steel 
Company, wrote to Andrew Camegie in 1892: "The mills have 
never been able to tum out the product they should owing to being 
held back by the Amalgamated men." 22 

The company decided to wrest control of production from the 
workers. It ordered three hundred guards, closed the works, laid off 
all the workers and announced that it would henceforth operate 
nonunion. There ensued a bloody conflict in which dozens of men 
were killed in battles between the Homestead workers and Pinkerton 
detectives, strike breakers and state militiamen. After four months, 
the workers were finally defeated and forced to return to work on the 
company’s terms. 23 With the employer in control, the skilled 
workers could no longer determine who was hired, who promoted, 
how the work was divided, what machines were introduced, how 
much was produced in each heat and its quality, the materials to be 
used or the teaching of skills. The direction of production had been 
taken over by the employer. The steel companies, and most other 
employers as well, were eventually able to impose this new pattern 
throughout industry. 

Only a few occupations today resemble the earlier pattern of 
highly skilled workers directing their own work. The toolmakers 
with whom Steven Harper worked (see page 18) were still all-around 
craftsmen, much like those of the nineteenth century. Their remark¬ 
able working conditions reflected their unusually powerful position. 
But in the great majority of work situations, as in the case of the steel 
industry, the power to organize production has long since been 
secured by the employers, whether through violent struggles like the 
Homestead strike or through less dramatic means. The lack of 
control over the work situation that most workers experience is the 
result. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE BOSS 

Originally, most businesses were directly owned and managed by 
single individuals or partners. Many small businesses continue on 
this basis today, although primarily in the less profitable fields like 
retail trade and services. Because of theircompetitive situation, low 
profit rates and invulnerability to unionization, these small com- 
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panics generally pay low wages. They provide a great deal of the 
employment for women and the working poor; indeed, a large 
proportion of them survive only by paying substandard wages. 

Throughout the history of capitalism, however, the tendency has 
been to concentrate more and more workers into larger and larger 
companies. We have seen how this process began with the growth of 
markets and was augmented by the development of technology. It 
was further accelerated by the combination of businesses into larger 
and larger units to try to increase profits and counter the effects of 
heightened competition. 2 ' 1 In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, thousands of small companies were reorganized into a few 
hundred huge ones, dominating the major industries of the nation. At 
the same time, companies began taking over the functions of their 
suppliers and merchants. The U.S. Steel Corporation, for example, 
owned and managed mines, ships, railroads, blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, other plants and its own marketing operation—every step 
from the raw materials in the earth to the final sale. 

An individual capitalist oreven two or three partners could hardly 
supervise an enterprise of such size and complexity. Over many 
decades, therefore, a new management structure has developed, 
through which decisions are made and activities supervised in 
almost all large-scale modem businesses. At the top are a half-dozen 
or fewer high-level officials—generally the president, the chairman 
of the board, and a few vice-presidents and members of the executive 
committee. They make the basic decisions about company objec¬ 
tives and the allocation of funds, but have little to do with the 
day-to-day functioning of the enterprise. Under them are officials 
responsible for divisions of the company or particular departments 
such as finance, marketing, production, purchasing. Below them arc 
large numbers of middle-level managers responsible for supervising 
day-to-day operations in plants, offices and stores. At the lowest 
level of the management hierarchy are foremen and supervisors who 
command the workers who actually do the work. To service this vast 
bureaucracy, there developed a large group of clerical and other 
white-collar workers. In theirday-to-day experiences at work, most 
workers in large companies—white- and blue-collar alike—are 
supervised not by a capitalist, but by a low-level manager who is both 
a boss and an employee himself. 

When businesses were owned and managed by identifiable indi¬ 
viduals, it was easy to pinpoint a class of capitalists and employers. 
But the development of a complex hierarchy of managers, who often 
own no share of the company at all, makes it seem somewhat unclear 
just who workers really are working for. 
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Along with the growth of business size and management hierar¬ 
chy, there developed a legal form—the corporation—which further 
obscured the social division of power and wealth. In legal terms, a 
corporation is an artificial person which can make contracts, assume 
debts, own other companies and conduct economic business as if it 
were a human being. As this form of organization came to dominate 
Who Owns the Corporations 

It is well known that most production in our society is controlled by the 
powerful private corporations. It is not so well understood that four-fifths 
of the privately-held corporate stock is owned by a tiny minority of barely 
one million families. The great majority of workers in effect work to pro¬ 
duce profits that belong primarily to this small group. 



Source for statistics: Robert Lampman, The Share of Top Wealth-holders 
in National Wealth, 1922-1956. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N.J., 1962 Graph drawn by Mark Wilson. 

more and more of the economy, it became ever harder to identify 
single individuals for whom others worked; the ‘‘artificial person” 
of the corporation came to beexperienced as the employer, for whom 
the immediate boss was just another employee. The existence of a 
“capitalist class” dominating the economy became less and less 
evident. By World War I, corporations turned out more than 80 
percent of the goods manufactured in America. 25 
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Corporations, instead of being the property of a single owner or a 
few partners, issued stock which could be bought by anyone with the 
money. It is often difficult, therefore, to find out just who really owns 
a corporation. Though it may appear that ownership has been 
democratized, with thousands of individuals receiving the profits, a 
great deal of careful research has proved otherwise. 26 The most 
thorough available study of the subject, conducted by Professor 
Robert Lanipman of the University of Wisconsin and published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, found that a tiny group 
of 1.6 percent of the American people—fewer than two million 
individuals—owned more than 80 percent of privately held stock. 27 
Many other studies have essentially confirmed Lampman’s results. 

The ownership of big business by individual capitalists has thus 
been transformed into the collective ownership of the entire corpo¬ 
rate economy by a small, wealthy minority. Not only is the owner¬ 
ship of each corporation spread among many members of this group, 
but most of its members own stock in a number of different 
compan ies. The bulk of the profits produced by all the employees of 
all corporations belongs to this group as a whole. 

INTERDEPENDENCE AND SERVITUDE 

Looking back in 1900, the United States Census described the sharp 
contrast between the production system of early America and that 
which followed it: 

Until ubout 1850, (he bulk of general manufacturing done in 
the Uniicd Stales was earned on in theshopand the household, 
by the labor of the family or individual proprietors, with 
apprentice assistants, as contrasted with the present system of 
factory labor, compensated by wages, and assisted by pow 
er. 2 " 

Thischange in production was thecoreof a revolution in the whole 
organization of society. 29 At onetime, each family unit was largely 
self-sufficient, producing mostofthe goods it needed itself. The new 
system was based on a completely different division of labor. Each 
product was produced by the cooperation of a number of different 
workers, who made little else. Each individual djd only one part of a 
vast social labor. In return, he received ashore—though by no means 
necessarily an equal one—of what the whole labor of society 
produced. He necessarily depended on the labor of thousands of 
other workers who produced the things he needed, just as thousands 
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of others depended on the things he helped produce .This interdepen¬ 
dence became a basic characteristic of modem society. 

Such a division of labor was essential if society wastomakeuseof 
the new, large-scale technology introduced by the industrial revolu¬ 
tion. Most machine processes required the cooperation of a number 
of workers. At the same time, each ensemble of workers and 
machines could produce goods sufficient for thousands or even 
millions. There was no way independent individuals alone could 
have utilized such techniques. 

Unfortunately, this cooperation did not generally take the form of 
individuals getting together to produce for each other’s needs. Most 
people simply did not possess the wealth to obtain the factories and 
machines needed for industrial production. Instead, the entire 
development of large-scale economic production and cooperation 
took place under the control of those with the wealth to buy meansof 
production and hire workers. The interdependence of workers was 
not reflected in any direct communication or planning among them. 
Cooperation in production appeared only in that many workers were 
hired by the same employer. The reality of workers producing for 
each other was manifested only in the fact that all workers bought 
from various companies products that had been made by other 
workers. 

The new capitalist system grew by leaps and bounds, drawing 
more and more workers into its net. Between 1850 and 1910, the 
number of wage earners increased sevenfold. 30 Wage labor became 
the standard pattern not only in manufacturing, but in mining, 
lumbering, transportation and construction. Office and sales work 
became largely a realm of employees, usually paid in the salary 
rather than the wage form. Even in farming, wage labor became 
prominent. 

The progress of the economy toward greater integration and 
productivity was at the same time a progressive elimination of 
economic independence. Most people had little choice but to go to 
work for someone else. The methods of production that might have 
made it possible for people to cooperate directly in producing what 
they needed were used instead to subordinate the majority to the 
power of a few. 

This pattern, in one form or another, exists not only in America, 
but in all the countries of the modem world. All “capitalist" 
countries resemble the United States closely in this regard; in 
' 'communist” countries, title to the means of production is lodged in 
the state, but workers continue to work for large-scale enterprises 
controlled by a minority of managers and politicians from the ruling 
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party. In both cases, the time of their lives remains dominated by 
others. 

Whether some day working people can achieve ‘‘the ultimate 
destruction of those unnatural relations” between workers and 
employers, whether the time will come “when labor determines to 
sell itself no longer to speculators, but to become its own employer, 
toownandenioyitselfandthefruitthereof. . .foreverrcscuedfrom 
the control ot the capitalist,” depends on the actions they choose to 
take. As we shall see in the next chapter, however, employers do not 
hesitate to use their power over the workplace to prevent workers 
from cooperating in their own interests even for much lesser goals. 
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3.THE STRUCTURE OF WORK 


THE EMPLOYER’S STRATEGY SHAPES 
THE EXPERIENCE OF WORK 

It seems natural: you don’t have any money, so you have to go to 
work. At work, the workplace and the equipment in it belong to those 
who own the enterprise. So does what the workers produce. The 
owners or their representatives are the bosses. They decide who to 
hire and who to fire. They determine the purpose of the work and 
dictate its technique. They divide up the tasks and assign them to 
various workers, telling each one what to do, when and how to do it. 
You expect to carry out their orders, using your own ingenuity to a 
greater or lesser extent depending on the particular job. 

Yet as we have seen, there is nothing natural about this situation at 
all. It resulted from a historical process through which one social 
class developed power over another. The entire structure of modem 
work—the conditions under which people spend much of their 
life—results from that process. 

Early American farmers and artisans had considerable control 
over the hours and pace of their work, and set their own balance 
between their need for various products of labor and their desire for 
free time. Their work pattern was far different from the steady 
concentration on the same task with few breaks, eight hours or more 
a day, day after day, week after week, that characterizes modem 
labor. The early shoe workerof Lynn, Massachusetts, forexample, 
was farmer and fisherman as well as artisan: 

He felt that he could work in the fields or in the shop as he 
chose, and when disinclined for either he could lock up his 
“ten-footer" (the small shoe shop beside his home) and go 
fishing. When it wastoocold for work indoors or out, he sat in 
his kitchen reading. 1 
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When an apprentice left his work at night, 

he might be expected back in the morning, but there were no 
special grounds for the expectation. He might drop in the next 
morning or the next week. 2 

The right to use your own time in your own way, even at work, was 
so well established that when, in 1854, New York lithograph 
companies issued rules against having visitors while at work, the 
printers made it an issue in a strike on the ground that it was 
“conflicting with the liberties of American working-men.’’ 3 A 
woman who spent lime long ago among cotton mill workers in 
southern Appalachia told us that in the early years of this century 
they absented themselves to go fishing whenever they felt like it. 
Employers apparently accepted their right to do so. When the boss 
would inquire where they had been, their laconic and self-satisfied 
reply was “goin' fishin'.’’ 4 

When employers took control of the work process, such worker 
independence presented them with a terrible problem. All their 
wealth, all their complex machinery and all their apparent power 
could produce nothing unless they could make the workers work. As 
an early nineteenth-century British economist wrote of the rise of 
factory production: 


The main difficulty . . lay , . . above all in training human 
beings to renounce their desultory habits of work and to 
identify themselves with the unvarying regularity of the 
complex automaton * 

This difficulty has never been fully overcome. As we shall see in 
the next chapter, workers can find a multitude of ways to use their 
time at work for themselves rather than their employers. They 
develop secret techniques to conceal such actions from their 
employer. Even more threatening, they can combine in strikes and 
related actions that can considerably weaken the employer’s power. 

To counter these forms of worker resistance and establish an 
authoritarian “work discipline,’’ employers evolved a number of 
institutions and policies characteristic of modem workplaces. In 
some cases, employers understood clearly the effects of these 
structures and introduced them deliberately. Inothercasesthey may 
simply have tried a variety of structures and retained those which— 
from the employer’s point of view—seemed to work. Later genera¬ 
tions of managers may have continued them without even knowing 
why they were adopted. But whatever their origin, they constitute a 
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collection of strategies which make workers w'ork and discourage 
them from combining against the employer. 

These job structures determine much about the quality of people’s 
lives at work. A careful look at the reasons for them indicates that in 
the main the miseries of work do not result from the unchangeable 
nature of work itself; nor are they simply due to “unenlightened 
management," subject to cure by the introduction of “job enrich¬ 
ment” and similar “enlightened" managerial policies which could 
“humanize" work without changing the actual power of the 
employer. The present structure of work is the result of policies 
which are, in most cases, already “enlightened” from the point of 
view of the employer—a point of view whose objective is to get as 
much work as possible out of workers, under conditions where the 
lion’s share of the benefit does not go to the workers. The structure of 
work could be far different, but only if its control is taken away from 
those who now possess it. 

The modem workplace brings groups of workers together and 
gives them acommon interest in conflict with the employer. A major 
goal of employers, therefore, has been to structure the workplace in 
ways that divide workers up, promote loyalty to the company, and 
prevent them from getting together. Todevelop a strategy to fight for 
their own interests on the job, workers need to understand and 
counter the strategies that are being used against them. 

Every job and every workplace has its own characteristics, 
changing over time. A few basic structures, however, can be 
recognized in most of them. 

“SUBJECT TO BE DISCHARGED” 

From the early days of masters and journeymen down to the present, 
the most obvious way for employers to establish power over workers 
was direct economic coercion—to fire those who would not obey. In 
1842, when employers were extending their control over many 
industries, a New York labor paper complained: 

The capitalists have taken to bossing all the mechanical trades, 
while the practical mechanic [worker] has become a jour¬ 
neyman, subject to be discharged at every pretended "miff' 
of his purse-proud employer. 6 

No doubt tens of millions of workers have been fired for one or 
another “miff in the generations since. 

Actually, firing is used surprisingly infrequently as a means of 
disciplining workers; demotion and suspension are far more com- 
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mon, along with harassment designed to make workers quit. But 
firing remains the employer’s reserve threat. As an auto worker in 
Lordstown, Ohio, reported: 

The whole plant runs on fear. The topguy in that plant is scared 
of somebody in Detroit. And the guy below him is scared of 
him and, man, it comes right down to the foremen, and the 
foremen are scared to death. And when they're scared to death 
they really put the heat on the people, and the people arc scared 
to death 'cause they're afraid to lose their jobs. And they know 
if they don't do the work they will lose their jobs. . . . 7 

Much the same could be said of any factory, office or other 
workplace. The employer’s power to cut off a worker’s economic 
sustenance remains the stick in the closet backing up all management 
authority. The vulnerability of workers to such intimidation lies in 
economic dependence—the fact that you have to have a job in order 
to live. 

As a New York truck driver said: “Clubs are still trumps.” 

THE MANAGEMENT CADRE 

One of the near-universal features of contemporary workplaces is 
the division of the personnel into a minority of managers and a 
majority of other workers. The managers organize the work and 
direct the workers. This situation may seem quite natural, since the 
managers possess most of the skills and knowledge needed to run the 
enterprise. In fact, managerial authority over work developed not 
because workers were unable to direct their work themselves, but 
rather to prevent them from doing so. 

In early industry, as we saw in the last chapter, production and 
knowledge about production were often controlled by skilled 
workers. Employers took control of production in order to break that 
power. But if workers were no longer to direct their own work, 
employers had to find an alternative means to control it. To organize 
the work and command the workers, a new cadre of managers was 
established. In 1919, the president of a training school for foremen 
described the ideal of this cadre: “From the foreman to the president 
right straight through, you have got one body of mind workers, and 
they do but two things: they organize knowledge and then they use 
the knowledge as organized.” 8 

In reality, power and authority were as important as knowledge to 
the managerial role. A steel company official compared the new 
organization of authority in industry to that of the “army, with the 
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necessary distinction between the commissioned officers and the 
ranks"; such a comparison was frequent and appropriate.’' 

Unfortunately, the superior souls chosen for management were 
not bom with the knowledge of how to direct production. If they 
really wanted to run the work, there had to be what Frederick Taylor 
described as 


the deliberate gathering in on the part of those on manage¬ 
ment's side of all the great mass of traditional knowledge, 
which in the past has been in the hands of the workman, and in 
the physical skill and knack of the workman, which he has 
acquired through years of experience. 10 

Most of the technical and scientific knowledge thus " gathered in" 
was transferred to special engineering, laboratory and planning 
departments. Typical was Taylor's advice that "all possible brain 
work should be removed from the shop and centered in the planning 
or lay ing-out department. ’' In many if not most workplaces, much of 
this knowledge isactually kept secret from those whodo the work. A 
young man from Oregon related his experience of this: 

I wanted to learn how to make musical instruments, so I 
applied for a job at a factory where they made high-quality 
flutes. When ajobcameopen they called meand I took it. I was 
a skilled worker, one of about forty people who worked there. 

Of course, it was like any factory: they wanted to break me in 
on one job and keep me there. They tried to make sure I didn't 
learn about the whole process. I was able to learn a lot anyway 
by keeping my eyes open. Finally, one guy who worked there, 
who had frustrated ambitions to become a foreman, caught me 
making sketches of the way certain keys were made. He turned 
me in to the boss, and it was made pretty clear to me that I'd 
better not get caught doing it again. 

It is often impossible for workers to find out about schedules for 
future work, or even on w hat shift they will be the following week, 
let alone information on the production process or management’s 
long-range planning. It would be hard to find more telling evidence 
that knowledge is centralized in the management cadre not primarily 
to increase the intelligence with which work is performed, but rather 
(o reduce the power that workers can exercise over it. 

As knowledge passed to special departments, authority over 
workers was given to foremen and other "front-line supervisors." 
In the early days of American industry, foremen were characteristi- 
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cally lead workers in labor gangs. In the steel industry', forexample, 
they had little authority over the skilled workers and did manual 
labor themselves. But when employers took control of the produc¬ 
tion process, they tried to create for foremen a new status separate 
from the rest of the labor force and with authority over it. An editorial 
in Iron Age in 1905 quotes approvingly a superintendent lecturing 
foremen: 

You men have no business to have your coats off when onduty 
in your shops unless you are warm. You have no business to 
take the tools out of a workman’s hands to do his work. Your 
business is to secure results from other men’s work. ... A 
man cannot work with his hands and at the same time give 
intelligent supervision to a gang of men. and the foreman who 
does this is apt to lose control of his men while he is weakening 
the confidence of his employers in his ability as a general. 11 

Management developed special training programs for foremen in 
line with their new role. But this training usually has little to do with 
production itself—a fact evident to many workers, as we shall see. 
Supervisor training is largely concerned instead with managing 
workers. Such weighty topics are studied as “organizational struc¬ 
ture and communication," "intergroup relations" and "organiza¬ 
tional psychology." At times this training can approach the ludi¬ 
crous. A front-line manager at a large computer company told us: 

At one training session we played a game where the instructor 
held a handkerchief. Two trainees stood on either side, each 
trying to “steal the bacon" without getting tagged by the 
other. I know it sounds rather humorous; the only thing is, the 
company always observes how you react, and every time we 
have one of these training sessions, you look around the next 
week and you notice that someone has disappeared from the 
organization. 

Supervision by foremen remains characteristic of industries like 
steel which developed in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Most other jobs have some variant of this pattern. In many 
occupations of more recent origin, authority over workers is held by 
professionals or technicians. In hospitals, doctors and nurses often 
are the bosses for the various grades of workers below them. In 
factories with advanced technology, such as in the chemical indus¬ 
try, chemists and technician soften directly supervise the blue-collar 
work force. In many stores and other small businesses, the 
employees are supervised directly by the owner. In offices, it is 
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common practice to give some workers management titles and make 
them responsible for supervising other workers as well as doing their 
own work. The reason for this pattern may well be that in offices, the 
speed of work is not so often set by the machine, and therefore only 
close supervision can make sure that workers actually work. 

Front-line supervisors, whatever their titles, directly wield the 
power of employers over their workers. They exercise an authority 
which contradicts every ideal of equality and freedom. They are in a 
position to command and harass the workers under them, and often 
to demote, suspend and fire (hem as well. Subjection to their 
authority may well be the specific aspect of work that workers dislike 
most intensely. Yet the front-line supervisor is usually an employee 
himself, only partly separated from those he directs, making a small 
or moderate amount more than them. The attitude of many workers 
toward him is a mixture of hatred, pity and contempt, reflecting the 
ambiguity of his position. As Andrew Korenko put it: 

In a funny way, a lot of the workers have sympathy for the 
foremen, even though they hate them too. They're caught in 
the middle—the company on one side, the workers on the 
other. Some of them will he Ip out. A few of the older ones were 
hired off the shop floor, but most of them now come out of 
college. They can't really boss—they don't know anything 
about production. They don't do much—the people that work 
there knowhow todo the work and do it. The foremen just have 
a disciplinary function. 

And a track maintenance worker in Detroit told us: 

People give the foremen a real hard time. They don’t talk to 
them. Our foreman's name is Alison. They all call him Alice, 
except me; I always call him “Prick." 

As we shall see in Chapter 4, the sparring between foremen and 
workers is not all verbal. Foremen are not called “front-line mana¬ 
gers” for nothing; they represent the employer in the daily battle to 
keep workers under control and to make them work. 

TIED TO THE MACHINE 

One of the most common criticisms of industrial society is that it 
turns human beings into mere appendages of machines, controlled 
by "the unvarying regularity of the complex automaton.” It is an 
illusion, however, that machinery per se dictates such a pattern of 
work. Rather it is the way in which today’s machines are designed 
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and used. If workers controlled the design and use of the machinery, 
it would be possible to create far different schedules and rhythms. 
The subservience of many workers to “their" machines is a product 
oftheir subservience to theiremployers. It results from thedeliberate 
effort of employers to use machines as a way to control those who 
work for them. 

One of the first attempts to use machines to control how hard 
workers worked occurred in the nineteenth-century cotton mills. 
When the mills were first founded, there was little systematic 
attempt to use every second of the workers' time. A former textile 
mill worker, Harriet Robinson, remembered that in the early 1840s, 

the girls were obliged to tend no more looms and frames than 
they could easily take care of and they had plenty of time to sit 
and rest.I have known a girt to sit idle twenty or thirty minutes 
at a time. 11 

But employers soon discovered they could greatly increase their 
production simply by running the machines faster and having each 
worker run more of them. Between the 1830s and the 1870s, the 
number of looms and the number of picks per minute a worker had to 
tend doubled and perhaps tripled. 13 This so-called stretch-out put 
an end to the once-leisurely pace and greatly increased the amount of 
labor extracted. Such crude speed-up techniques are still everyday 
occurrences in all kinds of jobs. To complement these tactics, 
employers have had equipment redesigned to extract more work 
from fewer workers; indeed, engineering science has built this 
managerial objective into its basic principles. A steelworker told us: 

The old-timers agree that the work has gotten worse. It's 
speeded up by introducing new machinery, increasing the 
number of jobs per person and cutting crews. My ere w was cut 
in half when we moved to the new plant. The provisions in the 
union contract give no protection. The company has a free 
hand in introducing new machinery, setting crew sizes and 
scheduling. 

Nor is this simply a question of introducing more “productive” 
machines. Generally, the organ ization of the workplace as a whole is 
designed with the objective of making workers work well. The 
placement of desks in an office, the layout of a department store, the 
moving belt of an assembly line—all involve strategies devised by 
employers to make workers work. 

The design of machinery and other aspects of the production 
process has also been an important means for employers to combat 
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workers' power. Traditionally, the moreskilled workers have been, 
the more powerthey havehad overtheirwork. Mechanization made 
it possible for employers to do without the highly-skilled industrial 
craftsmen, and therefore made it possible to break their power. As 
the British inventor/industrialist Nasmyth said more than a century 
ago: 


The characteristic feature of our modem mechanical im 
provements is the introduction of self-acting tool machinery 
What every mechanical workman has now to do, and what 
every boy can do, is not to work himself but to superintend the 
beautiful labor of the machine. The whole class of workmen 
that depend exclusively on their skill, is now done away 
with. 14 

In the United States, a study in 1921 found that little skill was 
required in most industries either using or building machinery, such 
as steel, shoe, clothing, meat-packing, baking, canning, hardware 
and tobacco. 11 

This process was evident in the history of the American steel 
industry. The traditional skills of heating, roughing, catching and 
rolling, once performed only by very highly skilled workers wield¬ 
ing tools, were instead built into the machines. The crushing defeat 
of the skilled steelworkers at Homestead (see page 32) could never 
be recouped because employers were no longer dependent on their 
skills. 

The process continues to this day. Employers introduce equip¬ 
ment which reduces skill levels wherever they believe it will pay to 
do so. Automation and computers are reducing the need for human 
skills in factory and office alike. The facl that today machinery is 
designed to keep the element of human skill to a minimum helps 
explain both the mindlessnessofmost work and the powerlessness of 
most workers. 


JOB DIVISION 

Any work process consists of a series of operations, performed 
simultaneously or in succession. When skilled craftsmen controlled 
production, they carefully regulated which workers could perform 
any given operation to be sure that their work was not broken down 
into components that required less skill. Once management estab¬ 
lished control of production, it set about redividing jobs. Its usual 
objective was to break down the production process into many 
separate jobs, each as simple as possible. This process—considered 
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by management the "rationalization” of work—had two virtues for 
managers: By making each operation as simple as possible, it 
allowed employers to hire workers with no skills and train them in a 
few weeks or even a few hours, thus making the employers indepen¬ 
dent of skilled labor; by reducing the job to one constantly repeated 
operation, it made it possible to speed up the jobs to an extreme 
degree. 

This subdivision of jobs is often closely coordinated with the 
physical design of the production process and its machines. The 
automobile assembly line is an extreme example of combining 
production engineering and job subdivision to squeeze out every 
possible drop of labor. In his autobiography, Henry Ford, inventor 
of the auto assembly line, described its development: 

Along about April 1, 1913, we first tried the experiment ot an 
assembly line. . . . We had previously assembled the fly¬ 
wheel magneto in the usual method. With one workmandoing 
a complete job he could turn out from 30 to 40 pieces in a 9 
hour day, or about 20 minutes to an assembly. What he did 
alone was then spread into 20 operations; that cut down the 
assembly time to 13 minutes, 10 seconds. Then we raised the 
height of the line 8 inches—that was in 1914—and cut the time 
to 7 minutes. 

That line established the efficiency of the method and wc 
now use it everywhere. The assembly of the motor, formerly 
done by one man, is now divided into 48 operations—those 
men do the work that 3 times their number formerly did. 16 ' 

Thus the assembly line, the great symbol of modern production, was 
above all a means to increase the amount each worker turned out by 
eliminating every second that he was not actually producing. 

Subdivision of jobs greatly weakened workers’ power; those 
performing such simple tasks could easily be replaced. The results 
are evident today. When we asked a young auto worker in Detroit 
about using walkouts as a tactic to improve the job, he replied it 
would be ineffective because the workers would simply be fired and 
replaced: ‘‘We’re just trained monkeys." 

The subdivision of jobs was often based on time-and-motion 
studies which established supposedly ‘ ‘scientific’ ’ judgments about 
the ‘‘one best way" to do each operation and how much time it 
should require. Frederick Taylor, the inventor of so-called "scien¬ 
tific management," developed techniques for analyzing people at 
work to breakdown each job into its component movements, and the 
time-study man with stop watch in hand became a stock figure in 
American industry. 
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The reduction of work to a single repeated function makes it far 
more boring and deadening than it need be. The monotony of 
repetitive jobs has often been portrayed by journalists and social 
scientists as the prime source of discontent about work. In reality, 
monotony is only one source among many, but it remains one of the 
most degrading results of the power employers wield over workers. 

The extreme subdivision of jobs, in addition to its evident 
inhumanity, has at times proved less than effective for manage¬ 
ment’s purposes. The extreme boredom it engenders often generates 
poor quality work, high turnover and general worker resistance. 
Many managements are therefore cautiously experimenting with 
various forms of “job enrichment” or “job enlargement,” amidst 
considerable ballyhoo about “the Job Revolution." In a Manhattan 
bank, for instance, until recently checks were processed in pro¬ 
duction-line fashion, each worker performing a simple repetitive 
step of the process, such as copying out a single digit of the account 
number. Job enlargement consisted of giving each individual re¬ 
sponsibility for processing the entire check, including handl ing any 
questions about the results that customers might raise. In Sweden, 
there areeven attempts to break upauto production into subassembly 
operations, in which teams of workers have responsibility for one 
cluster of parts, deciding in what order to work, who will do whatjob 
and the rhythm of work. 

Such job enlargement may ease some of the more brutal effects of 
"scientific management.” A young woman who worked at 
Techtronics, a factory in Portland, Oregon, where job enrichment 
techniques were applied, told us: 

They have this job enrichment. You assemble a whole unit; 
each person does a number of different operations. Bad us it is, 

I know when I'm working it would be worse if I had to do just 
one operation. 

But job enlargement can be simply a way to increase the difficulty 
and responsibility of jobs without increasing their pay. In 1973, for 
example, a book somewhat extravagantly titled The Job Revolution, 
by ex-Fortune editor Judson Gooding, hailed the new General 
Motors Vega plant at Lordstown, Ohio, as a prime example of a 
“forward-looking approach to improving auto assembly jobs”; his 
book had barely appeared when a highly publicized strike against 
speed-up made the Lordstown Vega plant a national symbol of 
intolerable work conditions. 

Having three operations on a production line instead of one may 
look good in a company press release; but speed-up by any other 
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name is just as bad. As long as control of the workplace remains in the 
hands of employers, the extent to which “job enlargement’’ is 
introduced, and the extent to which it genuinely benefits workers, 
will be determined less by how much it “humanizes” work than by 
how much it enlarges profits. 

JOB HIERARCHIES 

On most jobs, workers are stratified into a number of different job 
categories and pay grades. At first sight, these may appear to result 
directly from the nature of the various functions to be performed. But 
in reality, they are one more weapon in the employer’s arsenal of 
control. 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, machine 
production and the subdivision of jobs tended toequalize the amount 
of skill needed to do various jobs. Where it might once have taken 
from four to seven years' apprenticeship to master a trade, the 
overwhelming majority of jobs were redesigned to be learned in a 
few weeks or months. A groupof British iron masters who visited the 
United States around the turn of the century reported: 

The (endency in the American steel industry is to reduce by 
every possible means the number of highly-skilled men 
employed and more and more to establish the general wage on 
the basis of common unskilled labour. This is not a new thing, 
but it becomes every year more accentuated as a result of the 
use of automatic appliances which unskilled labor is usually 
competent to control,' 7 

By World Warl, such skill reduction had reached the point where the 
time required to train workers in the shipyard trades averaged only 
nineteen days." 1 

Of course, many workers classified as “unskilled” or “semi¬ 
skilled” actually possess a tremendous range of skills and knowl¬ 
edge that they have acquired on the job. There are usually knacks and 
tricks that may take a considerable time to learn; even more expertise 
is required to cope with the difficulties that arise when machines 
break down, bosses don’t know what they are doing or other special 
conditions arise. This may be true for the simplest jobs, as well as 
those that are classified as more skilled. Many workers have had the 
experience of being skipped many skill grades to jobs that sup¬ 
posedly required iong previous training, only to find that they are not 
much harder than the “unskilled” jobs they had held before. Most 
‘ ‘skilled” jobs require little formal training, unless it isdemanded by 
apprenticeship or other regulations. A number of workers told us 
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that, as a steel worker put it: "On every job, you learn what todofrom 
the other workers, just watching them and then doing it yourself. 
Except for a few remaining highly skilled occupations, most jobs can 
be learned by most people in a relatively short period of time. 

In a few places like the auto industry, the result of this equalization 
of skills has been a general equalization, with most jobs offering 
similar pay and status. But such equality presented problems for 
management. It gave individual workers little incentive to compete 
with each other for management’s favor in order to ‘ ‘get ahead,'' and 
it strengthened the basis for workers’ cooperation with each other 
against the employer, by making clear their common position and 
common interests. 

Both problems were clearly recognized by employers. An indus 
trial managernamed MeyerBlumfield, for example, wrote in 1918' 

A good deal of literature has been published within the last 
dozen years in which scathing criticism is made of what has 
come to be known as "blind alley" or "dead-end" jobs. By 
these phrases is meant work of a character which leads to 
nothing in the way of further interest, opportunity, acquisition 
of skill, experience or anything else which makes an appeal to 
normal human intelligence and ambition. 

He added revealingly: "The work itself is not under attack as much 
as the lack of incen ti ve and appeal in the schemeof management. ” 1B 

Frederick Taylor warned of otherdire consequences of treating all 
workers equally: 

When employers herd their men together in classes, pay nil of 
each class the same wages, and offer none of them induce¬ 
ments to work harder or do better than the average, the only 
remedy forthe mencomes in combination; and frequently the 
only possible answer to encroachments on the part of (heir 
employers is a strike. 30 

To counter these results of job equalization, the management of 
many companies deliberately divided their work force into different 
job grades and categories, linked by promotion hierarchies. While 
this was by no means required by the production process itself, and 
left the jobs as unsatisfying as ever, it offered workers some chance 
to "get ahead." As Bloomfield continued: 

A liberal system of promotions and transfers has therefore 
become one of the most familiar features of a modern person¬ 
nel plan, and some of the most interesting achievements of 
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management may be traced to the workings of such a sys¬ 
tem. 21 

Most large companies today have developed such complex sys¬ 
tems of job grades and promotion hierarchies. While ostensibly 
benefiting the employees, they actually serve as a means to motivate 
workers to work in the present by dangling before them the carrot of 
future advancement. At its most effective, this technique can lead 
workers not only to perform as their employers desire, but to adopt 
the attitudes they think their employers would like them to hold. It 
can likewise turn workers against one another in a scramble for each 
other’s jobs. Many of the conflicts on the job between different age, 
race, sex and other groups grow out of competition for the more 
favored ranges of the job hierarchy. Job stratification even has 
powerful effects off the job, determining much of the inequality of 
income and status that marks our society at large. 

Such advancement hierarchies continue to be constructed today, 
sometimes under the banner of’’ job enrichment.” For exam pie, the 
telephone company has great difficulty keeping people at work on 
the low-paid and onerous job of operator. In Los Angeles in 1969, 
the tumoverof operators reached 65 percent; many operators simply 
grew disgusted with thejobaftersix to nine months and quit. Rather 
than change the job or raise the pay, the manager in charge started 
promoting a certain number of operators to better paid and more 
prestigious jobs as “service representatives,” a position which had 
previously been filled from outside the company. He brags that 
during the first eight months of 1970, the number of operators lost 
decreased by nearly 40 percent, as workers kept their detested jobs in 
the hopes of rising to something better. 

Many promotion systems have been modified, often under union 
pressure, to provide for advancement on the basis of seniority. Such 
a system, if administered fairly, would still tend to divide workers 
into conflicting interest groups, but at least it would protect them 
against being punished with bad job assignments. In fact, favoritism 
often plays as great a role as seniority in such systems, contract 
clauses notwithstanding. An assembler at a lightbulb factory in 
Cleveland told us: 

People working here are still taking home SI30 a week after 
fifteen years, the same as I make after two. There really is no 
advancement. One opening came up for a good job; six people 
bid for it, but were turned down as “theoretically unqual¬ 
ified.” The boss's nephew, right out of high school, got the 
job. The second guy ever to go from assembly to the tool and 
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die department was the son of the president of the union. 

People were outraged. People in general just don’t advance. 

A steelworker confirmed this: 

1 tried to bid out of my job as crane operator but it’s a dead-end 
job and it's a nervous job moving weights over people. They 
have a hard time getting people to stay on itsothey won’t let me 
go. It's a grade 9 which isn’t too good. There really is no 
seniority. Other things being equal there is seniority, but the 
company decides if other things are equal. A lot of guys stay 
grade 9 for twenty years. Others go right up if they have 
connections. There is a lot of favoritism. 

Under such conditions advancement by seniority is little more than a 
fraud. 

The effects of job hierarchies were apparent to many workers 
when they were introduced. Nearly seventy years ago, the founders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World described with precision the 
new pattern of labor and its objective: 

Laborers are no longer classified by difference in trade skill, 
but the employer assigns them according to the machine to 
which they are attached. These divisions, far from represent¬ 
ing differences in skill or interests among the laborers, are 
imposed by the employers that workers may be pitted against 
one another and spurred to greater exertion in the shop, and 
that all resistance to capitalist tyranny may be weakened by 
artificial distinctions. 22 

The management strategy of divide and rule can be just as 
apparent to workers today, as a teamster explained: 

They just try to keep us fighting among ourselves. They love 
that. Show a little favoritism here, give certain people the 
cream, it makes some people happy and some people mad. 

The ones that are happy aren’t going to say anything and the 
ones that are mad usually get mad at the people who are getting 
the cream. 


FORMS OF PAYMENT 

The forms in which workers are paid are often used as techniques for 
dividing them and making them work. The most obvious of these is 
the distinction between wages and salaries. Employers measure the 
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premium sysiem. Ii betters the workingman’s condition mate¬ 
rially, and, best of all, improves his frame of mind. 23 


As time went on, incentive plans became more and more com¬ 
plex, combining a maze of day rates and individual and group 
bonuses. Howard Kalado described a meeting where the general 
foremen explained a new wage-payment system: 

1 looked at the paper they were handing out. I’m a college 
graduate, I studied math, and I couldn't make head or tail of it, 
blit the workers just said, “Sure, sure." So I said, "This is 
fine, but will we make more money or less?" I guess they 
weren’t used to questions, because the foremen didn’t quite 
know what to say. Finally one of them said, "More, if you 
work hard." 

Bonus systems can also be used to turn workers against each other. 
A manufacturer queried in 1928 explained eloquently why he had 
adopted output incentives: 

To break up the flat rate for the various classes of workers. Th is 
is the surest preventive of strikes and discontent. When all are 
paid one rate, it is the simplest and almost the inevitable thing 
for all to unite in support of a common demand. When each 
worker is paid according to his record there is not the same 
community of interest. The good worker who is adequately 
paid docs not consider himself aggrieved so willingly nor will 
he so freely jeopardize his standing by joining with the 
so-called "Marginal Worker," There arc not likely to be 
union strikes where there is no union of interest. 2 ' 1 

In many cases, however, workers have been able to turn incentive 
systems to their own advantage as they did with piece rates. 
Forty-five years ago, a manufacturer warned that the group bonus 
“has a strong tendency to make the men organize, at least informal¬ 
ly, in cliques and become somewhat dictatorial.” 25 At times, 
workers have even fought to maintain or extend incentive systems. 
In the 1950s, the United Steelworkers union pressured the steel 
industry into introducing incentive pay for workers in coke ovens 
and blast furnaces, even though “most industrial engineers were of 
die opinion that workers could exert no positive influence over 
production in these units and any incentive installed would represent 
an outright gift.” 28 

Some of the recent schemes for “job enrichment” are essentially 
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new descriptions for group incentives and bonuses. But the main 
trend in management is away from such incentive plans. Manage¬ 
ment has considerably increased its ability to make workers work 
through the timing of the production process itself, backed by close 
supervision. The result has been a tendency away from output 
incentives and toward so-called “measured day work,” in which 
workers are paid a flat hourly rate and required toexpend a measured 
amount of labor. But incentive systems remain in a great many 
workplaces to this day. 

RATIONAL FOR WHOM? 

Any workplace is a collection of people, equipment and materials 
organized to produce some intended result. But in our society that 
organization takes the form of a minority with powercontrolling the 
great majority of workers. The key to understanding the workplace 
as it is experienced day by day is to recognize that it is shaped not only 
by the work to be done, but also by management’s need to control 
those whodoit. Insecurityof employment, the managerial structure, 
the selection and organization of equipment, the assignment of 
tasks, the hierarchy of jobs, the form in which workers are paid— 
these basic structures of work in our society, far from expressing any 
“technological necessity,” are all used as means for the control of 
workers. 

Many of these control techniques have been described by man- 
igement theorists as aspects of the ‘ ‘rationalization’' of work. They 
nay well be rational from the point of view of those who are in 
control and want to stay there, Examined from other perspectives, 
however, they are totally irrational. When it comes to getting the 
work done easily and efficiently, for example, managerial control 
may be nothing but an interference. A track maintenance worker at a 
steel company in Detroit gave an illustration of this: 

Until recently, each maintenance crew had responsibility for 
the track in one section of the plant. But the company felt the 
crews were getting too together—in some cases the foremen 
were going out to buy beer for the guys at work, and workers 
were coming in and sleeping most of the shift. So they changed 
the system; now they send each crew out wherever they are 
needed all over the plant. The result is that the accident rate has 
been soaring from poorly maintained track. But I guess they 
got what they wanted. 

Many workers can cite similar cases. 

The present organization of the workplace is irrational in a still 
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more profound sense. In it, many people cooperate on the various 
parts of a common task. But those who do the work cannot directly 
coordinate their efforts. Those in one work group cannot, for 
example, decide how to divide up the work among themselves, nor 
can they arrange a convenient scheduling of work with another 
department. Both the knowledge and the authority for such coordi¬ 
nation are jealously guarded by management. Therefore workers, 
instead of cooperating through their own intelligence and social 
capacity, are supposed to do so only through obedience to the plans 
and orders of management. Thus, the entire structure of work in our 
society is based on denying and obstructing the majority of the 
population’s abil ity to think, cooperate and create. That ability could 
only be realized if people controlled their work themselves. 

Of course, the schemes that exist in the heads of managers and on 
the drawing boards of engineers do not always determine what 
happens in reality. The actual pace of work, even in a highly 
mechanized workplace, is often set by jockeying between workers 
and management. Production really depends on the problem¬ 
solving capacity of those on the spot. 

However sophisticated the techniques of management control 
become, in the end they mostly boil down to the carrot and the stick. 
They comprise a system of rewards and punishments designed to 
condition workers' day-to-day behavior and their basic life ambi¬ 
tions. But therein lies the weakness. Unlike laboratory rats, workers 
can understand the objectives of those who try to manipulate them 
through rewards and punishments. And as we shall see in the next 
chapter, they can devise their own strategies to counter those of 
management. For, to paraphrase Bertolt Brecht: 

Your warplane is a powerful weapon, general, 

But it has one fault: 

It needs a pilot. 

Your machine is a great producer, capitalist. 

But it has one fault: 

It needs a worker. 

Your worker is a marvelous creature, boss. 

But he has one fault: 

He has a brain. 27 
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4. RESISTANCE ON THE JOB 


WORKERS’ STRATEGIES 

When you go to work you give the employer the right to control your 
activity. Not only that, you are faced with an elaborate organization 
of authority and technology designed to maintain and perpetuate that 
control. Your activity and your cooperation with other workers is 
supposed to be entirely at management’s direction. 

Under such circumstances, workers might appear to be nothing 
but tools in the hands of their employers. Unfortunately for 
employers, however, workers are not just tools; even after they go to 
work they remain human beings, pursuing theirown ends, theirown 
satisfactions and theirown freedom. Worse still, they retain their 
human ability to think and to relate to each other directly, even 
though they are only supposed to follow orders and relate through 
management. 

There are a number of ways that workers attempt to deal with the 
power of their employers. We find it helpful to think of these as 
alternative strategies. This does not mean that workers always think 
out a conscious strategy. But even when these strategies are largely a 
matter of habit, they are still ways of acting to achieve a purpose in a 
context. Few individuals or groups use any one of these strategies 
exclusively; most workers resort to most of them at one time or 
another. 

One basic strategy is to try actively to please the employer and 
follow' his desires. The structure of the workplace, with its rewards 
and punishments, is designed to elicit such a response. In our 
experience, however, this attitude in its pure form is quite rare. Only 
a very small proportion of workers have any real expectation of 
“getting ahead" on the job beyond whatever advancement they can 
expect with seniority. Workers sometimes feel a psychological 
identification with theiremployer; a numberof women employees at 
a factory in a rural area, for example, felt proud of what they had 
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matter what. They'll give the company their all, sometimes 
more than it really deserves. Then there are the majority of 
workers in the middle. They'lido what is really required but no 
more. Finally at the other end are the bad ones. They're the 
guys who will look for any excuse to get out of work and 
always try to find some way to goof off. The problem for your 
front-line supervisor is to keep them from influencing the rest. 

If they get to the ones in the middle and begin to pull them 
down, you’re in bad trouble. 

The selection of strategies may have even more to do with the 
history, experience and situation of the work group as a whole than 
with the individuals who make it up. A new group of workers just 
coming together for the first time have no relationships with each 
otherexcept those which the employer imposes on them. They have 
little basis for cooperation. Over time, however, they talk, get to 
know each other and develop a complex web of interrelationships. 
Common interests become apparent. Within such a context, the 
possibility of cooperative strategies may open up. The success or 
failure of such ventures becomes part of the shared experience of the 
group. Since such strategies usually depend on considerable unity 
among the participants, the group exerts social pressure on its 
members not to break ranks. New workers are carefully indoctri¬ 
nated in the values and practices of the group. Thus the strategies of 
the various individuals may be primarily influenced by the strategy 
of the group as a whole. In turn, each individual tries to fulfill his or 
her needs through the action of the group. Such a work group can 
become what a sociologist who took a job as a machinist once 
described as “a guerrilla band at war with management." 

The choice of strategies is also influenced by many factors 
originating outside the workplace. Although these influences would 
be difficult to establish statistically, there are several we think are 
particularly important at present. First, there is a general decrease 
throughout our culture—especially among young people—of re¬ 
spect for authority. This makes many people less willing to simply 
accept whatever they are told to do, more willing to try strategies that 
challenge the employer's authority. Second, there is a parallel 
decline in the willing acceptance of a life spent doing onerous work 
forsomeone else. This often makes grievances on the job seem more 
irritating, and makes people less willing simply to "live around" 
them. Third, there is the evident onset of "hard times.” This has 
several conflicting effects. On the one hand, it makes people much 
more cautious about taking any action that might resul t in losing their 
jobs. On the other hand, it creates a general sense of discontent and 
rejection of the status quo. The feeling that people need to act to 
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improve iheir conditions often translates into increased militance on 
the job. Finally, many companies, pressed financially themselves, 
try to take advantage of workers’ increased economic vulnerability 
by increasing workloads and “tightening up.' ’ This direct deteriora¬ 
tion of conditions on the job undermines the strategy of “going along 
with the company” and encourages strategies of resistance. Most 
people we talked with agreed that over the past few years resistance 
on the job has been increasing. 


GUERRILLA TACTICS 

In recent years, Americans have become all too familiar with the 
tactics of guerrilla warfare by which a native population can resist a 
centralized and apparently vastly superior military and political 
force. When the authorities arc watching, the guerrillas appear to be 
nothing but peasants going about their business. They seem to obey 
directions willingly, yet somehow what is ordered rarely seems to 
get done—the population, too numerous to watch every second, 
practices a silent noncooperation. Once the authorities turn their 
backs, the peasants change into a resistance army, harassing them 
when the opportunity arises. Yet when the official military attacks, 
the guerrillas avoid a confrontation and appear to simply fade away. 

The workers on many jobs apply a strategy strikingly similar to 
that of guerrilla warfare. They try to avoid outright confrontation 
with management which might lead to firings and other reprisals. 
Yet they try to improve their own conditions as much as they can 
through secret cooperation. Their objectives may include control¬ 
ling the pace of work, winning free time for their own use, making 
life on the job more interesting and pleasurable, altering unsafe and 
uncomfortable conditions, diminishing the authority of the boss, 
improving pay and benefits and even getting the job done in a more 
socially constructive way. Their actions constitute a conspiracy to 
improve the quality of life on the job. 

Time for Yourself As we have seen, management has devel¬ 
oped elaborate techniques forcontrolling the pace at which workers 
work. But workers have developed their own tactics to gain coun¬ 
ter-control forthemselves. This requires cooperation; if some work¬ 
ers go too fast, management can use them as a lever against the rest. 
When new workers first come on a job, there is often a contest 
between management and the other workers for their allegiance on 
this issue. A woman who phoned when we spoke on a late-night 
call-in show in Detroit told us: 
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My husband's been working in an aulo plant here for five 
years. When he first started he was really, you know, gung 
ho—trying to do the job well and get it done fast. But the 
people that work there really got down on him. telling him to 
work slower and everything. His father worked there too and 
he asked him what he should do and his father told him to go 
along and slow up. 

Did he? we asked. 

Oh yes, lie did slow up. Now they've got anew guy com ing in 
and they’re having to leach him the same way. 

At a manufacturing plant in Gloucester, Massachusetts, an older 
worker told a newcomer to the job: 


The hours are long 
And the pay is small 
So take your time 
And screw them all. 


Management first developed piece-rate and incentive pay to 
counter such “restriction of output. ’ ’ Under these payment systems, 
workers get paid more if they produce more. The hitch is that when 
workers are able to earn far above a normal wage on a particular job, 
management often reduces the payment per piece. The result is that, 
in the long run, a worker who works as hard as possible only 
increases the amount of work required to make a normal wageon that 
job. Workers under many such plans have found ways to fight this 
technique of speed-up. One way is by setting their own ceiling on 
how much production to turn out on each job. An assembler on tin 
electrical production line in Cleveland explained: 

We work on group incentive pay. We set the rate ourselves at 
eighty pieces. We can do the job in six hours. No one tries to 
speed upthejob—they feel that they wouldn't really makeany 
more money if they worked harder. The company more or less 
accepts the rate. But right now we have a new foreman who 
tries to make us work the full eight hours, even if we make (he 
rote earlier. 1 tell him, the company pays me for my work; it 
doesn’t buy my life. If I finish the amount of work defined in 
the contract, then I'm free. They’ve got an incentive system; 
well, John, what are you going to do, we’re just not feeling 
very ambitious. 
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the pace of work. For them, something is always going wrong 
with the equipment. When something goes wrong, they 
always blame it on somethingor someone else. Sometimes we 
have to take the entire work group and make them exchange 
places with another group that has been producing well, to 
show that it is the workers and not the equipment that'sat fault. 

If they still don’t get out production, then we know who's 
responsible. 

Where the pace of work is set by the machines themselves, 
controlling it may require workers to make alterations in the machin¬ 
ery. A steelworker told us that in his mill there are slowdowns all the 
time. We asked him how do you slow down when you are dealing 
with a continuous process? 

You can break down the mill by sending a bar through too fast. 

Or may be the guys might ask the crane operator todrop a piece 
down loo hard, which screws things up. Or he can pull a piece 
in such a way that the cable comes off the pulley. When the mill 
breaks down, it might be four or five hours before it’s fixed. 
Whenever the electrician comes he always forgets his 
tools—people cooperate that way—so he has logo back to get 
them, even for the smallest job. The mill breaks down proba¬ 
bly a couple of times a week. People do it to keep the company 
from stockpiling, as well as to get a break. No one would say 
anything to the company about it even though they might be 
afraid to participate themselves. 

Does the company know? we asked, “Sure, but there's nothing they 
can do about it. There's thirty-five or forty people could have done 
it.” 

Techniques for altering equipment are widely known. A worker in 
Pittsburgh informed us: * ‘In the machine shop sabotage is easy—just 
forget to put oil in the machine, or something like that.” An auto 
worker told us: “Sabotage goes on all the time. You don't know who 
does it but the line’s always stopping and you know it could be any 
one of thirty people.” 

Sometimes workers are able to win quite substantial blocks of 
time for themselves. A young man working at Great Lakes Steel in 
Detroit described to us an extreme case: 

I w ork in track maintenance—thejobusedto be cal led agandy 
dancer. When I came on the job, they told me the last time they 
went on strike was 1959.1 thought, oh wow, this must be I ike a 
company shop. But when 1 saw what goes on, I came to the 
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conclusion that they had been on strike for fourteen years. 

The way we get (he most free time is going to and from the 
jobs. We'll just go out to a shanty in a deserted part of the yard, 
do a couple of joints and hang out for an hour or two. If they 
challenge it, we just say we got held up by a train going to the 
job or there was a furnace we couldn't go by without a safety 
man. Nobody works too hard. I gel in four hours of reading a 
night, myself. 

I’m on the second shift. We used to do only emergency 
work. Then the company begun sending us out to do routine 
maintenance as well. We used evasion tactics to stop it. We 
would shovel dirt, but only pick up a tiny bit in each 
shovelful—then, awhile later, someone else would shovel it 
back. We worked for hours, but lo and behold, nothing got 
done. When the foreman complained, we said, "What do you 
want, we've been working steady." Spike-hammer handles 
are supposed to be unbreakable. Well, when we go out on a 
job, we’ll break three or four of them. Then we’ll take turns 
using the one that’s left while the other guys hang around and 
take it easy. 

By contract we don’t have to work if the safety man says a 
condition is unsafe. We have two safety men. One is an old 
union man; we can't do much about him. The other position we 
rotate among ourselves. The safety man doesn't have to do 
anything, so this gives everybody achance to take it easy fora 
while. 


The struggle over time sometimes has a comical dimension, as a 
foreman at a large computer corporation related; 

Somcof these guys you wouldn’t believe. I came inonc day at 
ten to eight and Joe was there jumping up and dow n like this. 

[He imitates someone on a pogo stick.) I said, "Joe, what’s 
happening?" He said, "Oh, man, I got to go to the can so 
bad." 1 said, "So, why don’t you go?" He said, “Are you 
crazy, do you think I'm going to go lo the can on my time?" 

Sure enough, ten minutes later when work started he made a 
beeline for the bathroom and didn't show up till half-an-hour 
later. 

Workers’ Strategy for “Job Enrichment” In recent years 
there has been considerable public concern about "boring work” 
and a variety of proposals to make work more interesting through 
‘ ‘jobenrichment. ’ ’ However, workers find a numberof way sof their 
own to make work less boring. Sally Maxwell, a young woman 
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currently working as a printer in the office of an auto company in 
Detroit, was formerly employed in a factory and at a post office: 

Wherever! work, I try to think of things todo to liven the place 
up. I try to do something different every day. One day I just 
Xeroxed off a sheet under the company letterhead with a few 
cracks about what was going on as an office newsletter. 
Another time the union steward came around with a question¬ 
naire asking what we thought the union should do for us. He 
was someone I intuitively distrusted, who spent most of his 
time talking with the supervisors. So I wrote down, "There 
should be fewer bosses and the union officials shouldn't spend 
so much time hanging around with them." I passed it around 
the office and everyone cracked up. Then we had u big 
discussion about whether I should hand it in. "Everybody 
knows it, but you're not supposed to say it," they told me. 

Finally we agreed that I should not expose myself so much 
until I had my ninety days in. But it sure got us all talking. 

People really get off on stuff like that. 

At the post office, everybody took it easy. People would 
pull five trucks togclherand blow ajoint. We used to goof a lot. 

One time I was taking the mail uptoaplani that was pouring 
huge clouds of pollution into the air. Just then a dude in a 
business suit got out of a Cadillac and said, "Give me the 
mail." I figured he had to be the general manager or some¬ 
thing, so I said, "I'm not going to give you this mail (ill you 
stop putting that stuff into the air." When 1 got back to the post 
office the superintendent was wailing for me because the dude 
had called him up. “What happened today?" he says. I’d 
forgotten it by then, you know, because 1 was stoned. Then I 
remembered: ‘ 'Oh yeah, I wouldn't give this guy his mail until 
he stopped polluting." He goes through this rap about me 
having to deliver the mail anyway, but 1 told him I wouldn’t do 
it so he just found someone else to do it. 

At times, workers counter the repetitiveness of jobs by establish- 
ingjob rotation. We talked with Jerry Sands, a black auto worker at a 
plant outside of Detroit, who told us how job rotation had gotten 
started on his job. 

The brother who worked next to me wanted to get a drink of 
water; 1 was a few pieces ahead, so I walked around the table 
and began running my buddy's job. When he came back he just 
took my old place. That gave us the idea, and we began trading 
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off regularly. Pretty soon a Chicano who worked further upthe 
line suggested that we begin rotating regularly. 

We asked about people who didn’t want to rotate. 

There were a few guys with the easy jobs at the beginning and 
end of the line who didn't want to rotate. So we got some of our 
guys wdth more seniority to bump them around. There are a 
few old-timers who don't want to rotate, but we've got the 
foreman prcity much under our control, and he's easing them 
out. 

On one line, they like to work fast for forty minutes, then 
tuke a rest for twenty. There was one older worker who 
couldn't lake the pace; so we put him on an easy job and rotated 
around him. 

The ideaspread. The next line, also mostly young workers, began to 
imitate the rotation idea. The company eventually broke up the 
original group and dispersed it around the plant. But wherever its 
members came together on a line, they started rotating with each 
other there. Jerry explained the two advantages of rotating; “Be¬ 
cause the jobs are quite different, rotation helped break up the 
monotony, it also helped equalize the work, spreading the hard and 
easy jobs around.” 

Another example of rotation came from Sam Howard, a clerical 
worker in the morgue of a Chicago newspaper, who reported: 

There urecight of us who work in my department. It's mostly u 
nonunion company. In the morgue we’ve urgunized ourselves, 
so we don’t really need a union. The work used to be organized 
by seniority—the two guys at the bottom did all the work, and 
the people at the topdidn’tdoanything. Everyone was always 
on everybody else's back—the whole atmosphere was really 
tense. Finally one day one of the guys at the bottom just blew 
up. So we all just stopped working and talked about it for a 
couple of hours. We decided to divide upthe work equally and 
do it together. Now we start by doing a bunch of miscel laneous 
prelim inary jobs. Then we throw dice and the winners get first 
pick of the various filing jobs. The whole atmosphere is a lot 
belter now—everyone gets along and the old sense of pressure 
is gone. The supervisor has his own job to do. so he just leaves 
us alone. 

Similarly, a worker at a Veterans’ Administration hospital, where 
militants had won most of the union positions, told us: 
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People are very organized, bul they don't pay much attention 
to the union. There used to be individual job assignments. 

Now people in each unit get together and divide up the work 
themselves. 

Academic authorities have at times pointed out that work some¬ 
times offers less opportunity for self-expression than might be 
considered desirable. However, workers sometimes find their own 
ways to express their thoughts and feelings on thejob, and toexercise 
their own creativity. During the 1972 Presidential campaign, for 
example, some younger workers in a recreational equipment factory 
managed to achieve self-expression by pasting “Nixon Sucks" 
stickers on six thousand bumper pool sets they had manufactured. 
Another example was given us by a West Coast radio disc jockey: 

The engineers make $7.50 an hour, but they're bored out of 
their.skulls. They'll do any thing they can to get at the station, if 
they can do it without getting caught. 

The company has a tape machine which records everything 
that goes out over the air. My engineer spent many tedious 
hours recently connecting a microphone in such a way that I 
could say stuff on the air that wouldn't get recorded. 

They'll go to extraordinary lengths fora goof, just to break 
up the boredom. One time they took a daytime TV show about 
doctors and spliced into it footage from that night's horror 
movie—the only one that ever grossed meout to the point that I 
had to turn it off. As the serious-looking doctor on the 
afternoon show announced, "We’re going to have to oper¬ 
ate," suddenly the screen was filled with pictures of people 
eating rotting arms, drinking eyeballs and engaging in other 
questionable medical procedures. The parent company sent in 
people from L.A. lo nail the culprits, but it was done so 
skillfully that they were never able to find out who was 
responsible. 

Sometimes what workers do with time they win is constructive as 
well as creative, as in the case of “government work.” We asked a 
business agent and several workers at one plant whether people ever 
made things for themselves in their extra time. One of the workers 
replied: 

Oh, you mean government work? Yeah, we do that all the 
time, though you can’t do as much on the day shift when the 
bosses are around. Guys will bring in their hunting equipment 
to work on, or make something for their car. I didn’t even 
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know what government work was when I came here, but I 
found out soon enough. 

“See these metal name plates on my desk?" the business agent 
added with a smile. “They’re government work.” 

In a certain sense, all these activities are attacks by workers on the 
authority of management. But we found, especially in the auto 
industry, that such attacks can take a more direct form. An auto 
worker told us: 

The spot-welding department over at the Chrysler Jefferson 
plant—they call it the jungle because there are so many wires 
hanging down that it looks like vines. They can shoot sparks 
something like thirty feet with those welders. Guys come 
home looking scarred and suntanned from them. Anyone 
comes through with a white shirt, they turn the welders on 
them. There was a kid—just a kid from engineering—walked 
through with a white shirt, you know, by the time he got to the 
other side he didn’t have a shirt. They thought he was a 
foreman or something. 

Jerry Sands said of his plant: 

When they created the new shilt, they put on a lot of young 
foremen. Most of them pretty much let the workers do what 
they want; they know that’s the only way they’ll ever get 
production out. They're afraid of the workers anyway— 
several foremen have been taken down. 

An Interest In Your Work Employers often complain that 
their workers are not interested in what they produce. Because their 
product belongs to someone else, this is often quite true. However, 
workers at times reach out for at least some power over the product 
itself. 

One such effort is known to management as “inventory shrink¬ 
age." It refers to the direct appropriation of the product by the 
immediate producers. We picked up a hitchhiker from Leadville, 
Colorado, who gave us an example of how interested workers can be 
in the quality of their product: 

The miners there have something they call highgrading. If 
they hit a vein of high-grade ore, they don't tell the boss about 
it; instead they take some home every night in their lunchbox. 
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Taxi drivers have developed the technique of “riding with the flag 
up''—that is, without using the taxi meter—for the same purpose. 
New York City taxi officials complained that this practice doubled in 
1973. 


Usually ihe drivers are young and articulate, their offers come 
late at night and, for most trips around midtown Manhattan, 
the most frequently suggested “fee" is $2. Usually the 
approach is: “Do you mind ifl make this one for myself?" 1 

At times, the interest in the product can be more altruistic. A 
young man was working in a company which processed books for 
libraries. Among its other services, it selected for libraries those of 
their present books they should discard. This employee discovered 
that the company was choosing the most valuable books fordiscard- 
ingand then selling them itself. He tipped off the libraries and had the 
pleasure of watching the librarians enter the warehouse and open up 
the boxes w herein the books subject to this sophisticated pilfering 
had been concealed. 

Real concern about the product of their work is far more common 
among people who perform non-profit services for other human 
beings than among those who produce things for someone else's 
profit. A woman who worked at a home for mentally retarded kids 
told us: 

Our shift is really together. It's all younger people. A whole 
bunch of us came on together a few months ago. During the 
day shift they run the place like a factory—they relate to the 
kids as things, not as people. We've really changed things 
since we got here, and you can really sec it in the kids. They arc 
really changing—kids are learning who never learned before. 

But we freak out the people in the office. For example, we 
stopped wearing uniforms. We can justify that in terms of the 
kids, anyway; it's not good for them to deal constantly with 
identically-dressed ladies. Anotherthing—westarted visiting 
other homes, just to get ideas about possible ways to do things 
better. The office really came down on us for that; they said we 
weren't “professionally qualified." 

But even factory workers can have reason to take an interest in 
what they produce, especially if its purpose is clearly known. We 
talked with a young worker at a company that made walkie-talkies 
for police forces and the like. The Chicago Police Department had 
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Work stoppages can be simply extensions of the tactics we have 
already discussed. For example, when grievances arise, workers 
often use short work stoppages and walkouts to force the employer 
to settle with them. An auto worker told us he knew of twelve wild¬ 
cats in Detroit in the preceding year. Six were one-shift heat 
walkouts—people just walked out when the heat got too high. The 
others were over firings and speed-up, lasting anywhere from one 
shift to five days. A U AW committeewoman who had been working 
in auto plants for decades listed the same causes for wildcats and 
added: 

There are not nearly as many walkouts now as there were in the 
lime right after World War 11, but they have definitely been 
increasing over the past few years. The walkouts come from 
the rank and file; even the lowest levels of the union are not 
involved. 


The V.A. hospital worker quoted above similarly told us that they 
pull a work stoppage in a unit whenever grievances aren’t settled 
rapidly. 

A social worker in Chicago described some other uses for direct 
confrontation: 

In the welfare department, people pull various w ork stoppages 
and sabotage the work. Of course, at times it is really doing 
management’s jobforthem. Ifsome bureaucrat, for instance, 
comes up with a new form that takes the welfare workers twice 
as long to fill out, the copies of the form are likely just to 
disappear in great quantities, until it is finally phased back out. 

Once they expanded the work of one section but continued 
with only two finance clerks, through whom every application 
had to pass. Eventually they had tens of thousands of applica¬ 
tions backed up at (he bottleneck. So all the workers in that 
section just stopped working one day and refused to continue 
until something was done. Next day they had additional clerks 
on the job. In some cities, the welfare workers would take the 
files for all their cases in excess of official guidelines and dump 
them en masse in the welfare headquarters. 


Andrew' Korenko told us; 

I operate a crane and I have to swing stuff over men’s heads. 
Tfie equipment is lousy. I stopped the mill four or five times 
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One of the basic structures on many jobs is the union. About 20 
percent of all jobs are covered by union agreements, including the 
great majority of those in large industrial companies. Unions are 
more significant than this statistic suggests, because they are at 
present the most important kind of formal organization to which 
workers belong. Whenever workers get together to consider doing 
something to change their conditions, one of the possibilities is to 
change the union if there is one, orbring one in if there is none. 

Historically, trade unions often developed out of the kind of 
informal cooperation among workers we described in the last 
chapter. They started as a means by which workers in different 
workplaces could establish direct relations among themselves on a 
lasting basis. 

The first combinations of workers often did not accept their 
complete and permanent subordination to employers. In some cases, 
unions of skilled craftsmen gained the kind of power over the 
production process we have described in the case of the skilled 
steelworkers at Homestead (see page 31). (Even today, vestiges of 
this nineteenth-century pattern persist among workers in a few 
industries, notably construction, whose craft unions still largely 
control who can enter the trade and how the work is done.) In other 
cases, early unions challenged the whole idea that some people 
should have to work for others. 

But as time went on, a strategy of unionism developed that was far 
more limited. It did not challenge the employers’ right to direct the 
labor of others; rather, it sought to strike a bargain that would be 
beneficial to both. Employers, at least in periods of prosperity and 
growth, could afford to provide a slowly rising standard of living to 
their workers. They could also afford to give up some of their more 
authoritarian practices—favoritism in hiring and laying off, for 
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example. At the same time, they could reap great advantages from 
being guaranteed a stable, satisfied work force which could be 
counted on not to disrupt production or strike unexpectedly. The 
essential strategy of unionism was to exchange workers’ ability to 
strike and disrupt production for certain concessions from em¬ 
ployers over wages and working conditions. This exchange was 
embodied in the union contract. As one labor lawyer put it: 

Collective bargaining as it has developed in the United States 
since the nineteen-thirties is premised on the existence of a 
“settlement range’' within which both labor and management 
feel that it is in their interests to reach an agreement rather than 
resort to economic pressure in the form of slowdowns, strikes, 
lockouts or boycotts. 1 

Sinceemployers initially had little desire to deal with unions at all, 
unions had to use militant tactics—strikes, occupations and 
violence—to raise the cost to management of not accepting unioni¬ 
zation. Such struggles were often successful—not because the 
unions were more powerful than management, but because they 
could make enough trouble so that it was cheaper for management to 
recognize and deal with them than to resist them. From the point of 
view of the unions, such recognition was the objective of militant 
tactics. Once companies were willing to “bargain in good faith,” 
strikes and violence became generally unnecessary. 

Once recognized, the unions began fulfilling their side of the 
bargain—providing a stable work force and seeing that it did not 
disrupt production. William Serrin, a journalist with the Detroit 
Free Press, sums up the contribution made by the union to the 
functioning of the auto industry today in a recent book on the 1970 
General Motors strike: 

What the companies desire—and receive—from the union is 
predictability in labor relations. Forced to deal with unions, 
they want to deal with one union, one set of leaders, and thus 
they have great interest in stability within the UAW and in a 
continuation of union leadership. They also want to have the 
limits of bargaining clearly understood and subscribed to. 

Serrin quotes a former negotiator as saying that “GM’s position has 
always been, give the union the money, the least possible, but give 
them what it takes. But don’t let them take the business away from 
us.” The union, Serrin concludes, “has come to accept this 
philosophy as the basis of its relationship with the companies. ’ ’* 
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As the tunction ofunions narrowed, theirorganizationa! character 
changed to match. Many unions originated where workers simply 
met and decided to form a union. If officers were elected, they 
remained at work alongside those who had elected them. Union 
officials had little powerof theirown; the powertodecide and act lay 
with the workers themselves as a group. Gradually, however, the 
balance shifted. More and moreof the real powercame into the hands 
of union officials who evolved into professional "labor leaders” 
with a daily life far different from those they represented. Labor 
leaders became essentially politicians, organizing affairs primarily 
to maintain theirown power. Under them there developed a bureauc¬ 
racy of lawyers, economists, organizers, publicists and other pro¬ 
fessional experts not even subject to election; these union bureau 
crats became the real, permanent managers of the unions—often 
surviving when elected leaders were thrown out. The union ceased to 
be an expression of workers’ direct relations with each other; it 
became another external group to which they related one by one. 

This change was not necessarily the result of corrupt or malicious 
leaders; it grew out of the basic function of unionism. If unions were 
to sign contracts with employers, they had to develop means to 
enforce those contracts, even against the will of their own mem¬ 
bers. 3 To bargain effectively with management, unions had to 
develop a structure of power centralized in the hands of expert 
negotiators. While there may be much show of democracy, the 
elected bargaining committees and other representatives of the 
rank ana file generally have little power. In the U A W, reputedly one 
of the more democratic unions, journalist Serrin found that once 
negotiations reached the crucial stage, the elected bargaining com¬ 
mittee did not even know what was going on. As UAW secretary/ 
treasurer Emil Mazey explained: "The basic decisions were not 
made by the committee; we make the decisions, the top leaders of the 
union. And the decisions are conveyed to the committee and they 
agree." 4 

The result, as Business Week wrote, is that "today, a union is very 
much like a business set up to serve as legal agent for workers.” 
Union leaders have little choice but to act like the managers of such a 
business, lest they lose out to other leaders or unions who would 
perform that function better. 

This process has repeated itself many times in the course of 
history. Unionism enters most workplaces when discontented 
workers get together to try to improve their conditions. Most unions 
have a militant struggle somewhere in their past, in which workers 
cooperated directly with each other against the employer. The last 



How Much the Top Labor Leaders Earned in 1972 

Union officials have become a social group distinct from the rank-and-file 
workers they are supposed to represent. Their incomes, as this chart indi¬ 
cates, are often closer to those of corporate managers than to the unions' 
working members. Union officials don't face the same daily life condi¬ 
tions os regular workers and therefore naturally develop interests different 
from the rank-and-file. 


Rank 

1. Frank E. Fitzsimmons, pres.. 
Teamsters 

2. Murray W. Miller, scc.- 
treas., Teamsters 

3. Hunter P. Wharton, pres., 
Operating Engineers 

4. Joseph Curran, pres.. 

National Maritime Union 

5. C. L. Dennis, pres., 

Railway Clerks 

6. John H. Lyons, pres.. 

Iron Workers 

7. James T. Housewright, pres., 
Retail Clerks 

8. Peter Fosco, pres., 

Laborers 

9. Edward J. Carlough, pres., 
Sheet Metal Workers 

10. George Meany, pres., 
AFL-CIO 

11. Terence O'Sullivan, sec.- 
treas., Laborers 

12. Ed S. Miller, pres.. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employees 

13. David S. Turner, sec.-treas.. 
Sheet Metal Workers 

14. Jos. D. Keenan, sec., 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

15. I. W. Abel, pres,. 
Steelworkers 

16. Patrick Gorman, sec.-treas., 
Meat Cutters 

17. Martin J. Ward, pres., 
Plumbers 

18. Chas. H. Pillard, pres.. 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

19. Paul Hall, pres., 

Seafarers 

20. William T. Dodd, sec.-treas.. 
Plumbers 

21. Walter J. Burke, sec.-treas.. 
Steelworkers 


Salary 

Allow¬ 

ances 

Ex¬ 

penses 

Total 

125,000 

2.745 

3,736 

131,481 

100,973 

4,295 

8,960 

114,228 

80,833 

22,200 

— 

103,033 

85,257 

5,200 

1,636 

92,093 

70,000 

— 

21,069 

91,069 

48,000 

15,120 

18,071 

81,191 

60,000 

13,000 

8,082 

81,082 

75,000 

— 

5,599 

80.599 

50,000 

19.490 

8,166 

77,656 

72,960 

— 

1,816 

74,776 

70,000 

— 

3,410 

73.410 

49,999 

12,810 

8,841 

71.650 

45.000 

19,490 

6,345 

70,835 

55,000 

— 

15,640 

70,640 

60,000 

— 

9,937 

69,937 

50,976 

— 

15,276 

66,252 

47,610 

17,690 

— 

65,300 

60,000 

— 

4,439 

64,439 

55,609 

— 

8,383 

63,992 

39,675 

22,310 

1,211 

63,196 

42,500 

— 

19,892 

62,392 


Source: Business Week, August 18, 1973, p. 63. Bused on union reports to 
theU.S. Department of Labor. 
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22. Robt Diefenbach, sec.-treas.. 
Hotel, Restaurant Employees 

23. Alvin E. Heaps, sec.-treas.. 
Retail, Wholesale Workers 

24. Newell J. Carman, sec.-treas.. 
Operating Engineers 

25. William W, Maguire, sec.- 
treas, , Retail Clerks 

26. Hal Davis, pres.. 

Musicians 

27. Thomas F. Murphy, pres., 
Bricklayers 

28. David Selden, pres., 

Teachers 

29. Newton W. Black, pres.. 

Glass Bottle Blowers 

30. Juel D. Drake, sec.. 

Iron Workers 

31. S. Frank Raftery, pres.. 
Painters 

32. Max Greenberg, pres.. 

Retail, Wholesale Workers 

33. Lane Kirkland, sec.-treas., 
AFL-CIO 

34. William Sidell, pres.. 
Carpenters 

35. Thomas W. Gleason, pres., 
Longshoremen (1LA) 

36. W. A. Boyle, pres.. 

Mine Workers* 

37. John T Joyce, sec.. 
Bricklayers 

38. Alexander J. Rohan, pres.. 
Printing Pressmen 

39. William DiSilvcstro, sec.- 
treas. , Painters 

40. Frank Bonadio, pres.. 

Building Trades Dept , AFL-CIO 

41. George Hardy, pres., 

Service Employees 

42. A1 H. Chesser, pres., 
Transportation Union 

43. Robert Georgine, sec.-treas.. 
Building Trades Dept. 

44. Charles E. Nichols, treas., 
Carpenters 

45. James B. Cole, treas.. 

Iron Workers 

46. Leonard Woodcock, pres., 
Auto Workers 


43.000 

12,810 

5,520 

61,330 

30,577 


30,747 

61,324 

45,783 

14,970 

386 

61,139 

47,500 

10,400 

3,753 

61,082 

50,000 

5,105 

5,492 

60,597 

40,000 

14,640 

4,552 

59,192 

30,000 

— 

27,911 

57,911 

37,500 

18,200 


55,700 

35,000 

17,525 

2,679 

55,204 

44,223 

5,975 

4,806 

55,004 

38,221 

— 

16,783 

55.004 

46,878 

— 

8,052 

54,930 

48,140 

5,443 

1,311 

54,894 

40,000 

13,099 

1,732 

54,831 

47,917 

— 

6,912 

54,829 

33,333 

14,640 

6,173 

54,146 

39,022 

6,940 

7,970 

53,932 

33.167 

7,325 

12,902 

53,394 

39,167 

10,722 

2,052 

51,941 

49,585 

— 

2,338 

51,923 

46,706 

— 

5,118 

51,824 

34,167 

11,061 

4,789 

50,017 

39,000 

5,460 

3,669 

48,129 

30,000 

17,820 

113 

47,933 

38,134 

— 

9,315 

47,449 


*Thc IJMW reduced salaries after Boyle lost office. 
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big waveof such union building was in the late 1930s andearly ’40s. 
But even at its militant height, experienced observers could predict 
accurately the “maturation process" the new unions would follow. 
Benjamin Selekman, for instance, writing in 1937 when CIO 
militance was at its height, was able to predict the unions’ changing 
role. During their initial phase, they were regarded by management 
as a dangerous threat to be suppressed. The negotiation of the first 
agreement would establish a modus vivendi, allowing for the 
development of supplementary union activities, but at the same time 
decreasing identification of members with the organization. A 
period of building joint relationships would follow, marked by 
further union bureaucratization and the development of a set of 
consistent attitudes by both management and the union. Still later 
would come acceptance of the union as a permanent fact, and the 
development of a joint administrative channel for the handling of 
grievances and the regular reopening of negotiations. 1 John L. 
Lewis, founder of the CIO, foresaw the evolution from recognition 
struggles to labor peace more succinctly: "A CIO contract,’’ he 
said, “is adequate protection against sit-downs, lie-downs or any 
other kind of strike.” 6 

At the"beginning of many unions it would have been dithcult to 
separate the activities of informal work groups from the enthusiastic 
support their members gave to the newly organized unions. Many 
workers felt that the unions were truly theirown organizations. John 
Sargent, a local leader of the union at Inland Steel, gave a picture of 
what unionism in the steel industry was like in the early days of the 
1930s: 

Without a contract, without any agreement w iih the company, 
without any regulations concerning hours of work, conditions 
of work or wages, a tremendous surge took place. We talk of a 
rank-and-file movement: ihc beginning of union organization 
was the best kind of rank-and-file movement you could think 
of. John L. Lewis sent in a few organizers, but there were no 
organizers at Inland Steel, and I'm sure there were noorganiz¬ 
ers at Youngstown Sheet and Tube. The union organizers were 
essentially workers in the mill who were so disgusled with 
their conditions and so ready for a change that they took the 
union into their own hands. 

For example, what happened at Inland Steel I believe is 
perhaps representative of what happened throughout the steel 
industry. Without a contract we secured for ourselves agree¬ 
ments on working conditions and wages that we do not have 
today. and that were betterby far than what wedo have today in 
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the mill. For example, as a result of the enthusiasm of the 
people in the mill, you had a series of strikes, wildcats, 
shut-downs, slow-downs, anything working people could 
think of to secure for themselves what they decided they had to 
have. If their wages were low there was no contract to prohibit 
them from striking, and they struck for better wages. If their 
conditions were bad, if they didn’t like what was going on, 
if they were being abused, the people in the mills 
themselves—without a contract or any agreement with the 
company involved—would shut down a department or even a 
group of departments to secure for themselves the things they 
found necessary. 

This approach went far beyond the strategy of trade unionism. 
Far from recognizing the legitimacy of management power and the 
employers’ need for hard work and steady production, it assumed 
that the workers’ needs were the only legitimate criterion for aelion. 
A struggle between unbridled workers’ militance and the em¬ 
ployers’ need for a pacified labor force was inevitable. In this 
struggle, the union leadership, especially at the national level, soon 
became the employers' ally. John Sargent continued: 

What happens to a union? And what happened to the United 
Steelworkers of America? What makes me mad, and what 
makes thousands of other people in the mill mad, is that the 
companies became smart and understood that in order to 
accommodate themselves to a labor organization they could 
not oppose that labor organization. What they had to do was 
recognize that labor organization. And when they recognized 
a labor union they had to be sure they recognized the national 
and international leadership of that labor union and took the 
affairs of that labor union out of the hands of ordinary elected 
officials on a local scale. 

The result was that the union became 

a watchdog for the company. The local union has become the 
police force for the contracts made by the international union. 

If a local union tries to reject a contract in the Steelworkers 
Union, the contract is put into effect and the local union acts as 
the police to see that the men live up to the contract. 7 

As this accounl indicates, what really happened is that groups 
other than the rank-and-file workers grew to have more and more 
power over the actual functioning of the unions. Even at the local 
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level, the union leadership, no longer personally affected by condi¬ 
tions in the workplace, began to emerge as a separate group with an 
interest in maintaining theirown power position. The International, 
now firmly in place, no longer needed to rely on rank-and-file 
militance to secure its acceptance by the corporations. The great 
powers given it to lead coordinated struggles—control of union 
funds, authority over contracts, ability to appoint officials, powerto 
suspend or take over locals, even the right to discipline and ensure 
the firing of workers—were now focused on getting workers into 
line, ensuring that their action did not overstep the bounds of the 
strategy of unionism. 

The contract itself, a legally binding document, introduced the 
courts as another determinant of what the unions could do. The 
complex grievance procedures established by the contracts created a 
whole bureaucracy of lawyers, company and union officials, 
mediators and arbitrators to administer them, by whose decisions the 
unions were bound. Through a mass of labor legislation, the 
government has similarly become an important factor in labor 
relations, defining by law exactly what unions may and may not do 
and regulating their activity through the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Labor Department and a vast mediation bureaucracy. 
More recently, wage controls and government pay boards have 
limited the unions' range of action even more. 

This legalism makes fairly simple disputes into complex ones by 
removing them from the shop floor. They become legal debates over 
what management can and cannot do, not what workers need. It is 
common for management to do something workers object to, and 
then bring in the union to say that management has the right to do it 
because it isn’t forbidden in the contract. The use of worker action to 
deny a management “right" is taboo with most unions since it is 
extralegal—something that an organization which bases its exis¬ 
tence on the legality of court-enforced contracts does not want. This 
legalism is supported by an almost magical belief in the beneficence 
of the law. Like a magician who simply pulls cards from his sleeve 
but distracts the audience’s attention by making mysterious and 
unnecessary movements, legal obscurities can make conflicts be¬ 
tween workers and employers into issues comprehensible only to 
legal professionals. A shop steward and aspiring union politician 
described to some militants his experience in negotiations with 
management: 

Have youeverdealt withthese people? Well i have. I've been 

on the contract negotiation committee and I've gone with the 
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B. A. (o solve some beefs. Well, I used to be like you; I would 
argue with anybody. But now I see how complicated things 
are. When you negotiate with the boss he comes with lawyers; 
not a lawyer, but lawyers. And they sit down with big stacks of 
papers and it gets complicated and detailed. 

This legal rigmarole turns union business into a mystification 
workers are supposedly incompetent to understand, let alone con¬ 
trol. 

Finally, the employers themselves wield vast power to influence 
what unions actually do. They can offer jobs in management to those 
lower level union officials who are cooperative. They can help make 
or break the careers of top union leaders by allowing them the 
appearance of victories or pressing them to defeats. For the unions 
as institutions they can offer easy cooperation or perpetual 
harassment—or downright unionbusting. And in the end, their 
superior power assures that they have the knockout punch, should it 
ever be necessary to slug it out to the end, a fact which does much to 
keep union leaders "reasonable.” A local union official at the 
Lordstown Vega plant told journalist Emma Rothschild that during 
the negotiations with GM, he had a recurrent fear that “if they had a 
strong desire they could just evacuate the buildings and leave. ” And 
a GM official said of auto workers: "They complain and yet, if we 
closed Lordstown down and then reopened, we’d get 50,000 appli¬ 
cations." 8 In short, rank-and-file workers have become only one of 
the many groups able to shape what unions can and will do. 

In our travels, we found one shop where the union’s role was 
reminiscent of John Sargent’s description of early unionism. It was a 
large plant in an industrial town outside a major mid western city. A 
microcosm of industry, the plant made its own rubber and had a 
foundry, machine shops and assembly operations. The plant domi¬ 
nated the landscape as we drove past small houses on steep hillsides, 
into the downtown area (railroad tracks ran right through its center) 
to the union hall. We talked for several hours with the elected 
Business Agent, who had been a scrappy militant in the strikes of the 
1940s, and four young shop stewards he had recruited to become 
active in the union. 

Conditions at the plant were exceptional, because the union 
supported and even encouraged workers to settle complaints right on 
the shop floor. If a grievance got bogged down, they stopped the unit 
where it occurred. The B.A. told us: "They don’t leave, they just sit 
down by the machines. The bosses say get to work and they just sit 
there. Pretty soon the company gets someone who can settle the 
thing." 
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When we asked for an example, he turned to one steward and said: 


We had one in the machine shop twoandahalf weeks ago, 
didn't we, Tony? A supervisor was doing a production job. 

He’d been warned about it over and over. No one would have 
objected if he’d asked the steward was it okay for him to try to 
straighten out this particular job, but he maintained he had the 
right to do anything he wanted So we closed down the 
department. The company will squall, but I tell ’em, ‘‘What 
the hell, we let ’em let off a little steam " 

The plant was largely on piece rates, and the B.A. told us: “We 
control the rates. When rates are readjusted, they always move 
upward, never down ward. ” The result, according to the workers we 
talked with, was that they were able to “make out” in five-and-a- 
half to six-and-a-half hours, using the rest of the eight-hour day for 
themselves. The B.A. boasted: 

If there is no conflict here, it’s because we’re on top, not 
because we’re too weak. 1 called up the plant personnel man 
the other day about something and asked him how he was. 
“Terrible, "he said. “What’s the matter?" “I don't hear from 
you with complaints enough, and when 1 don't hear from you, 

1 know we’re taking it too easy and you guys are stealing the 
plant." 

It was clear, though, even to the B.A., that these conditions were 
based in part on this particular management’s tolerance. “I’ve got to 
give a lot of the credit to this company,” he said. “They believe a 
flexible policy is in their long-run interest.” Perhaps, too, the union 
was tolerated because it had only called one contract strike in the last 
thirty years, and it lasted for only two weeks. 

Needless to say, workers preferred working where the union made 
a real effort to maintain decent working conditions. People who left 
(his company and went to work at other plants often tried to get back 
because conditions were better. As one worker there told us: 

1 worked in a steel mill for six months and the only reason 1 
knew what a steward was is that my father knew them and 
introduced me. Over there, you'll get a foreman on your back, 
and if you don’t do something about it yourself he’ll just keep 
on you, because there is no steward around. 

Yet even though the workers in the plant considered the union 
exceptionally good, they still viewed it largely as something external 
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to themselves, not as something for them to participate in, let alone 
an expression of their own activity. When we asked the stewards 
about the workers’ attitude toward the union, the answer was: 

Well, there are always some people who gripe if you don't get 
a hundred percent of what you go for, but mostly people are 
pretty satisfied. We try to get them involved in politics and 
things, but they are mostly pretty apathetic. 

Perhaps most telling was the fact that they had to change from 
monthly to quarterly meetings of the union, because they were 
unable to get a quorum of fifty members to meetings. The union has 
2500 members. 

A union which will regularly close down departments over 
grievances is rare, even archaic. (So is a company which will tolerate 
it without disciplining workers or retaliating against the union.) 
Indeed, the usual pattern is just the opposite. When we asked acrane 
operator whose department had just been flooded with noxious gas 
and extreme heat, produced by a newly installed process, why they 
didn’t just close the job, his reply was simple and direct: “That 
would be a wildcat, and the union and company wouldn’t allow it. ” 

When union officials prevent groups of workers from acting— 
even to protect their own health—they clearly have become some¬ 
thing separate from the workers on the job. They have instead 
become part of the apparatus which makes workers work. This is 
often explicitly recognized by union officials themselves. For 
example, a UAW committeeman at the Ford plant in Wixom, 
Michigan, generally regarded as an “outstanding’’ committeeman, 
told a Wall Street Journal reporter: 

The committeeman is finding himself more and more doing a 
foreman's work, because (hey say they're too busy, and they 
know we’ll do it for the people. . . . The main function of a 
committeeman is to settle problems right on the floor. I’m a 
mediator, a foot-soldier out there. Without the commit¬ 
teeman, Ford couldn't run this plant.® 

The extent to which the union may take over the task of enforc¬ 
ing “work discipline" would surprise even a hardened cynic. This 
committeeman, who carried his own stopwatch, described how he 
took over the role of that most-hated of management officials, the 
time-study man. He recalled that a man “was working a job 
installing back-window trim. He said he didn’t have enough time to 
doit, but 1 timed him, and he did. When I told him, he accused me of 
not doing my job. ’ ’ 10 The image of a union official standing over a 
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worker with a stop w'atch telling him that he had to do his job in less 
time than the worker considered reasonable tells much about the 
current role of unions. 

Anomer story toid by the same committeeman shows the role 
of the union in breaking up workers’ resistance at the lowest level. 
A worker was switched out of his regular job to one that was 
considered less desirable. The foreman contended the change was 
the result of the man’s poor attendance record; the worker claimed it 
was really a retaliation because he had left early one day to take his 
wife home from the hospital. The committeeman worked out a 
compromise with the company. Meanwhile, however, the worker 
had staged a one-man strike on his new job. Far from backing him up, 
the committeeman, furious, berated the worker and allowed the 
company to forego the compromise and send the man back to the 
undesirable job. 11 

Ofcourse, most unions don’t do management's work in quite this 
direct a way. But unions can be resented as much for what they fail to 
do as for what they do. One worker at U.S. Steel in Gary told us: 

I was there for a year and 1 never knew my griever. The union 
docs absolutely nothing. 1 hale it worse than the company. 

A worker at Republic Steel said: 

There’s a steward appointed for every hundred or so men and 
they're under four grie vers. The stewards don't know the law, 
though. All they can do is file a grievance. The grievers know 
more but you can never find them. 

A young auto worker in Detroit was totally disillusioned with the 
union: 

I once took a grievance to my chief steward. He said. “Look, 

I’m not going to file a grievance for you, quit bothering me." 

Even a group of workers at U.S. Steel and Inland Steel we talked 
with, who believed in the union and were trying to reform it, agreed 
that it was hardly a presence on the job, and that it was almost 
universally hated by the workers. 

In some places, we found the union riddled with petty corruption. 
Many people had little stories to tell from their own experience. A 
UAW committeewoman in Detroit reported: 

The lower levels of the union ha ve gotten increasingly corrupt 
overihe past—say five—years. Chief stewares go in and out 
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of the plant with company permission, and get all kinds of 
other privileges. That's a real change in the union. 

A worker in an electrical shop in Cleveland described how, after 
many other people were turned down for the job. the son of the union 
president was promoted from assembly to the tool-and-dic depart¬ 
ment. In many plants, union positions are a regular steppingstone to 
foreman and other management jobs. Many union officials are able 
to make private gain off pension funds and other powers of their 
office. While such corruption is not the core of the problem, it 
certainly adds to the distaste with which unions are viewed. 

The core of the problem is the assistance the unions render to 
management. It would be a mistake to underestimate its extent, for 
laborstability isextremely importanttomanagement. In 1950, when 
the UAW agreed to a five-year contract with General Motors after 
more than a decade of short-term agreements, Fortune wrote: 

General Motors has regained control over one of the crucial 
management functions . . . long-range schedulingof produc¬ 
tion, model changes and tool and plant investment. It has been 
so long since any big U.S. manufacturer could plan with 
confidence in its labor relations that industry has almost 
forgotten what it felt like. The full consequences of such a 
liberation of engineering and production talent can as yet only 
be guessed at, but one estimate from Detroit is that in planning 
freedom alone the contract is worth fifteen cents per man per 
hour to the corporation. 

Fortune concluded that ‘ ‘GM may have paid a billion for peace [but] 
it got a bargain.” 12 

The unions serve as a buffer, heading off workers’ own attempts to 
use their strength directly against the employer. The union presents 
itself as a channel through which workers’ problems can be solved 
without taking matters into their own hands. The whole apparatus of 
the grievance procedure is designed to keep workers at work when a 
dispute arises, so that production will not be disrupted. When 
workers pull a work stoppage or a walkout, the union makes it its 
business to try to work out a compromise to get them back to work. 
And when dissatisfaction with more general conditions arises, the 
union sees that it leads to a strike only when the contract expires, and 
in an orderly way that the company can plan for. The union thus 
protects employers from the one real weapon workers have: their 
ability to control or stop production. 

Unions have not become identical with employers; they are a third 
force, standing between workers and management and pursuing 
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interests of theirown. Since their only real power lies in their claim to 
represent their members, union leaders, like any politicians, have to 
try' to retain the support of their constituents. They make a great show 
of leading a militant struggle against the employer, especially at 
contract time. Gus Tyler of the ILGWU told Wilfred Sheed that it 
never hurts to seem tougher than you are: 

When Mike Quill, the New York transit workers' leader, 
would stand up at those Garden meetings and really lace into 
Lindsay and let the other guys have it, the members would 
stand there and cheer and yell. He didn't have to call a strike. 

And he didn't. If they didn’t have a chance to ventilate, he'd 
get the strike and it'd go wildcat. 13 

A Detroit labor lawyer explained the cynicism appropriate to 
interpreting the language of union demands: 

Our Members Demand Establishment of a Company-Funded 
Day Care Center So That Our Members' ll'/ver Can Work — 

This or any other similar, seemingly revolutionary, concept 
broached as part of a union's initial package of demands is 
probably a trade-off item (hat the union will give up in return 
for something else, such as money. 

This demand may have been something bandied about at a 
meeting held by the union’s negotiating committee with (he 
rank and file. The committee incorporated it into its demands 
to placate the employees and to serve as the basis for the refrain 
throughout negotiations that the company doesn't pay a living 
wage. 

This Item Is Critical to Our Members —This can be and 
often is applied to almost any type of union demand. It often 
signifies that union politics require that management offer 
something in a specific area to preserve the credibility of the 
negotiating committee in the eyes of the rank and file. 

This frequently occurs where a dissident element has arisen 
within the union to oust the present leadership. The union will 
often accept just a small part of the proposal in the contract or 
possibly just a promise by management to study the mat¬ 
ter. . . . 

Any Agreement We Reach Is Subject to Approval by the 
Membership —This is a standard union refrain. . . . Often 
rank-and-file approval is a foregone conclusion, especially 
when the contract is heartily endorsed by the union leadership. 

On occasion, however, the union anticipates membership 
rejection and then returns to the bargaining table for something 
additional for the membership. 
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In reuction, management often holds something back for 
just such a situation. Every sooften, though—and with greater 
frequency in recent years—rank and file rejection of an 
agreement comes as a surprise to both the union leadershipand 
the management. This creates extremely difficult problems 
and in some cases may unravel everything to which the parties 
previously agreed. M 

Such negotiations, in short, are an attempt to establish the basis on 
which workers can be gotten back to work. 

Even strikes themselves, when controlled by the union, can be a 
means of manipulating workers to return on terms they might not 
otherwise accept. Emil Mazey, secretary/treasurer of the UAW 
noted: 


I think that strikes make ratification easier. Even though the 
worker may not think so, when he votes on a contract he is 
reacting to economic pressures. I really believe that if the wife 
is raising hell and the bills are piling up, he may be more apt to 
settle than otherwise. 15 

And labor journalist William Serrin of the Detroit Free Press 
observed: 

A strike, by putting the workers on the streets, rolls the steam 
out of them—it reduces their demands and thus brings agree¬ 
ment and ratification; it also solidifies the authority of the 
union hierarchy. . . . "A strike,” explains a man who has 
intimately observed automobile negotiations for twodecades, 

"docs not have to be a stress to be avoided. It can be a tool for 
agreement.” 18 

Most unions still hold that the power to strike remains necessary 
to ensure their survival, but a number of unions are taking the logi¬ 
cal last step in union/management cooperation and giving up the 
right to strike altogether. The United Steelworkers of America, for 
example, had an agreement with the steel corporations not to strike 
when contracts expired in August, 1974; any issues they could not 
settle between themselves were to be submitted to binding arbitra¬ 
tion. Such plans are spreading, amidst much fanfare about a “new 
era of labor peace.” In the steel industry, the plan has met rela¬ 
tively little rank-and-file opposition for the simple reason that 
many workers feel they have not won much through such official 
strikes anyway. A worker at U.S. Steel in Gary said of the last 
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national steel strike: “Nineteen fifty-nine—everybody knows 
they lost that strike.” 

When we asked Andrew Korenko what his fellow workers felt 
about the steel contract, he replied: “Nobody liked it. They didn't 
like the money and to a lesser extent they didn’t like the no-strike 
deal. But there is stockpiling anyway, so you probably couldn't get 
much through a strike.” 

Andrew Korenko also pointed out the distinction workers some¬ 
times make between the national level of the union and their own 
local: “People have some feeling about the local, but the inter¬ 
national is just a monolith.” It is common for workers to feel that 
the local to some extent still represents them, or at least is led by 
people they know and on whom they can put pressure. The same 
people may view the higher levels of the union as just another alien 
bureaucracy. At times locals may support or even lead strikes that 
the national leadership is opposing, as in the 1970 postal work¬ 
ers’ wildcat. These union grass roots in turn help keep workers 
from rejecting unionism decisively. 

The development of the union into something separate from 
workers themselves, though inevitable, did not become apparent 
all at once, either to management or to workers. For workers, it 
has been a gradual realization. One older radical in Detroit, an 
auto worker since the forties, told us: 

The separation of workers from the union has steadily moved 
further and further down. There was always conflict in the 
UAW between locals and the International. During World 
War 11 it often came down to the stewards versus the local, 
when it came to supporting wildcats and the like. For a long 
time now most workers haven't had any use even for the lowest 
levels of the union. In the mid-fifties one really powerful 
rank-and-file leader I knew who was steward in his plant said 
that during a strike the barrier between workers and lower- 
level union officials woulddissolve, but that within a few days 
the old distrust, suspicion and sense of separateness would 
return again. 

Today, the attitudes of many workers, especially younger ones, 
have moved from distrust to bitter hostility, largely as a result of 
the factors we have described. When we went on a late-night call- 
in radio show in Detroit, just as the night shift was coming off, 
antagonism to the union was the common theme of the auto work¬ 
ers who called in. Indeed, there were more complaints about the 
union than about the work itself. The sentiment of many younger 
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workers was expressed by a phrase we heard over and over again, 
not only among auto workers but among many others as well: "I 
don’t like to say it, but 1 guess I hate the union as much as I hate 
the company.” 

Many people recognize that this reflects a sharp change in atti¬ 
tude. As we sat in the call-in show, an older woman phoned in to 
complain: 

The young people don’t know about the union. I remember 
when we would walk four miles to bring food to my daddy 
when he and those men were inside the Chrysler plants during 
the sitdowns. We’d hand it up to them on long poles to the 
second floor. My daddy was a strong union man. Now he’s 
retired and has a union pension and a good life. The young 
people just don't understand what it waslike beforctheunion. 

The men had to give gifts to the foremen to keep their jobs. 

They should appreciate all the union's done for them. 

Many a younger worker has received a similar lecture from older 
workers and union officials. 

Unions still retain a degree of support for several other reasons 
besides this lingering loyalty among older workers who remember 
the "bad old days” before unionization. Many lower level union 
officials—like many foremen—are personally known and liked by 
workers. Many people recognize that conditions are generally better 
where there are unions and support them for that reason. Sometimes 
the union will maintain credibility by supporting the demands of part 
of the workers, often those with the most seniority. Like any political 
machine, unions perform a great many small services, pushing 
selected grievances, fixing some things up with the employer, 
getting a worker off a bad job or even helping to solve problems off 
the job. As a worker in asmall electrical factory in Cleveland told us: 

People hate the union worse than the company. It’s noth ing but 
a private clique of leaders. But it has done enough favors so 
that if their back was pushed against the wall, a lot of people 
would probably support it. 

Many more workers consider themselves “union men” or 
“union women,” but mean by that a commitment to something far 
different from the unions as they now exist. They are the inheritors of 
a social and even moral tradition that workers should stick up for 
each other and not let themselves be pushed around. That tradition 
existed before modem unionism and it exists today outside of it, but 
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because unions are the most visible form of workers' organization, 
loyalty to workers as a group often goes under the name of unionism. 
The paradoxical result is that even militants who attack the unions 
are often known as “strong union men.” 

In many unions there are reform and “rank-and-file” caucuses 
and movements which attempt to restore greater democracy and 
militance to the union structure. Such an aim is a natural response to 
the “maturation” of unions. Even the Gary steel worker who told us, 

11 1 hale the union more than I do the companyalso felt that “maybe 
the first step for changingany thing has to be taking over the union.” 

Yet the cynicism about such efforts is quite general. Many of 
today’s distrusted officials were yesterday’s militants. Even person¬ 
ally honest union officials find they have to play by the rules or be 
defeated by them. In Detroit we had described to us a young black 
worker, unconnected with any political organization, who got 
elected chief steward in an auto plant. 

He was gung ho to do a good job and be different from all the 
other stewards. The job defeated him. There was nothing he 
could do. Within eight months all his enthusiasm was gone and 
he was convinced it was impossible to do anything with the 
union. 

Not all officials who start out honest remain that way. Once they 
enter the union structure their own interests become different from 
those they represent. They enter a world of offices, lawyers, cocktail 
parties and negotiations. They no longer share the income level or 
the working conditions of the workers on the job. 

But the social separation of union officials from ordinary workers 
is not primarily a problem of the personal qualities of individuals; it 
has its root in the nature of unionism itself. The crux of a union is its 
ability to bind its members to an agreement with management. This 
is what distinguishes it from any other form of workers’ organiza¬ 
tion. Alt its institutional characteristics are devoted to this end. The 
goal requires that workers’ relinquish their right to determine their 
own action. The actual authority to initiate action in a union resides 
in its officials and bureaucrats, not in its members—and this top- 
dowm organization of power is essential if the union is to prevent its 
members from violating its agreements with management. It is this, 
farmorethan theirsheersizeortheneed locoordinate large numbers 
of people, that makes top-down organization a nearly universal 
characteristic of established trade unions. 

In a very profound sense, there is no way that the rank and file can 
take overa union. The structure of unions is top-down—the best that 
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can happen is lhat a new and perhaps better group will take power at 
the top. That group, in turn, has to oppose itself to the rank and file at 
a certain point if it wants to maintain its agreements with manage¬ 
ment. 

This was vividly illustrated by the recent take-over of the United 
Mine Workers by a rank-and-file reform organization, the Miners 
for Democracy. Arnold Miller, a retired miner, stricken with Black 
Lung disease from his years in the mines, was elected president of 
the union in 1973. M iller was as close to the rank and Tile and as free 
of corruption as any major union reform leader in many years. 
With his election, the UMW was changed from a corrupt and 
dictatorial racket to a progressive union with democratically 
elected leaders. Yet the UMW has continued and even improved its 
role in limiting workers' direct action and holding them within the 
limits of the contract with management. I he reform leadership has 
launched a campaign against wildcat strikes and other forms of 
direct action which miners had developed over such issues as safety, 
health and pensions. When West Virginia coal miners struck on a 
massive scale to protest the lack of gasoline for getting to work in 
early 1974, the union reform leaders organized the effort, including 
substantial radio appeals, to gel them back to work. Conflict 
between miners and the U.M.W. came to a head in late summer, 
1975, when the firing of a participant in a local wildcat led first toa 
regional strike and then to a walkout which closed 80% of the 
bituminous coal industry demanding the right of local miners to 
strike. The union executive board controlled by the reformers 
ordered the miners back to work, and union opposition to the 
movement was so pronounced that miners closed down “their" 
union headquarters with picketlines. It took nearly a month from 
the strike's beginning for union officials and court injunctions to 
get the miners back to work. 

Workers arc usually better off with honest unions than with 
corrupt ones, but efforts to reform unions, like the unions them¬ 
selves, serve to channel and contain discontent. Instead of using 
their direct power over production to change their situations, work¬ 
ers are urged by such reform movements to support efforts to ‘ 'take 
ever" the union from unsatisfactory leaders. But as the example of 
the mine workers indicates, even with reform leaders, the union 
lemains a power separate from and often even opposed to the groups 
of people who actually work side by side on the job. If workers are to 
gain more control over the time of their lives, they will have to do it 
themselves. 
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6.THE BIG PICTURE 
THE BIG RIP-OFF 


So far we have looked at work from the v iewpoint of the individual 
and the workplace. The fundamental patterns we have found reveal 
much about the organization of our society as a whole. 

Every day, hundreds of millions of people throughout the world 
go to work. At the workplace they produce goods and services that 
are considered useful. But what is produced by no means belongs 
to those who produce it—when workers go home from work, the 
products they have spent their previous hours creating remain 
behind, the property of the employers who have hired them. This is 
hardly hot news; most people realize they're working to fill someone 
else's pocket. 

Often the workings of society seem complex and mysterious. The 
newspapers are filled with the gyrations of the stock market, the 
complexities of diplomacy, the speeches of politicians. But the 
foundation on which all such activities rest is the labor of those who 
produce society’s wealth; without their activity, the stockholders 
would be reduced to eating their stocks and the politicians their 
words. 

No matter what kind of society people live in, they have to work. 
This might not be true in the imaginary world of hobo song, where 

you never change your socks 
and little streams of alchohol 
come trick ling down the rocks. 

There's a lake of stew 
And of honey, too— 

In the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

But in the real world, most things we need do not spring from nature 
ready to use. We have to make the things we need by applying human 
labor, and the tools and materials created by past labor, to the 
resources provided by nature. 
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them again, wealth with which they are controlled. The result of 
workers' work is that the rich get richer and the rest of us have to go 
back to work for them. 

Yet this very organization of work creates an organization of 
workers. They share common interests and a common predicament. 
They are connected by the cooperative nature of their work and their 
need for each other’s products. They often join together in struggles 
to improve their lives. If these struggles and their goals could be 
sufficiently expanded, they could abolish a social organization in 
which some people have to work for others, and lay the basis for a 
society in which people could directly coordinate their own work to 
meet their own needs. 
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“Whether people feel off-the job life is gelling better or worse 
probably determines, more than any other single factor, 
whether they adopt strategies that accept the status quo or try to 
change it. . . . If (he benefits offered by the existing 
organization of society continue to fade and (he costs of accepting 
it continue to grow, action to reorganize society will 
become not just a feared or hoped-for dream, but the most 
immediate self-interest." 



Living 

People don't live on the job. Indeed, many people think of their real 
lives as starting when they get off from work. The time clock seems 
to carve out work as a realm apart from the rest of life. 

This apparent separation of work and nonwork realms is relatively 
recent. For an early American farm or artisan family, the relation 
between work and the rest of life was close. Work was carried on in 
and around the home. Work time and free time were interspersed. 
Work mates were usually family members as well. Much of the work 
was for the immediate needs of the family. 

As production came to require the cooperation of larger numbers 
of people, and as it came under the control of employers, work 
moved away from the home and into factories, offices, stores and 
other workplaces. The job came to seem cut off from everything 
else. 

But this is largely an illusion. Even when you leave the factory 
gate or walk out the office door, your life is still affected in a 
multitude of ways by what goes on behind them. The powerful 
institutions and forces which surround us, affecting us even inside 
the walls of our homes, gain their strength from the life they suck out 
of us at work. Far fromescaping intoarealm offreedom, people are 
faced with further consequences of their lack of control over the 
making and use of what they produce. A young worker overheard in 
a bar in Somerville, Massachusetts, put it eloquently: 

You go to work for someone and they ripyouoff all day. Then 
you drive a car some other company ripped you off for, go 
shopping and get ripped off at the store and go home and get 
ripped off by the power company, the gas company and the 
landlord. It seems like the only thing you can do without 
getting ripped off by them is sit in the park and shiver. 

Only by gaining control overwork itself would it be possible to shape 
freely the rest of life. 

The importance of the nonwork realm was brought home to us by a 
discussion we had with a group of young steelworkers in Chicago. 
For several hours the talk had focused on what went on at work, when 
one of them broke in to chide us: 

Look, work isn't the whole story. I drive to work and maybe 
listen to the Watergate hearingson the car radio. I gohome and 
face all thecrapof the cities. Everywhere I go I have to breathe 
the air. Not so long ago wc had a war going on. 
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Whether people feel off-the-job life is getting better or worse 
probably determines, more than any other single factor, whether 
they adopt strategies that accept the status quo or try to change it. 

During the quarter of a century that followed the Great Depres¬ 
sion, most people experienced dramatic improvements in their 
general conditions of life. The society as a whole likewise seemed to 
be growing, and growing better. There was a profound and wide¬ 
spread optimism that things would go on improving steadily. This 
sentiment underlay the widespread support forthe existingorganiza 
tion of society and much of the hostility toward (hose who wanted to 
change it. Many people had indeed never had it so good. 

Over the past decade, however, this situation has begun to 
change, first gradually, then more rapidly. Most people we asked 
agreed that living conditions were worsening. Few expected any 
rapid improvement. This change, its causes and results, are the main 
subject of Part II of this book. 

We believe the feeling that things are likely to get worse may force 
many people to consider life strategies based on changing rather than 
just accepting the status quo. This has already been reflected in 
waves of consumer boycotts, wildcat strikes and truckers’ block¬ 
ades. If the benefits offered by the existing organization of society 
continue to fade and the costs of accepting it continue to grow, action 
to reorganize society will become not just a feared or hoped-for 
dream, but the most immediate self-interest. 
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7. HARD TIMES 


People need goods and services that are created by human labor. 
Some of these products, like food, are necessary for biological 
survival. Others are needed for survival as a human being in a 
particular civilization—primitive bushmen may not need electrici¬ 
ty, but modem city dwellers can hardly live without it. These 
products arc what most people create every' day at work. 

But in our society, as we have seen, most people cannot produce 
directly for their own needs. They can produce only when they sell 
their time and creative abilities to an employer who owns the 
necessary means of production. Asa result, production is organized 
first and foremost not to meet the needs of the producers but to 
increase the power and profit of those whoown and direct productive 
wealth. Despite the amount of labor that working people do, and 
despite the tremendous amount workers can produce with modem 
technology, most people’s needs for the products of labor are 
inadequately met. 

This reality was masked during the decades that followed the 
Great Depression. The United States experienced sustained prosper¬ 
ity, during which incomes rose substantially, inflation was moderate 
and the occasional recessions relatively short and mild. It was widely 
asserted that America had become an “affluent society." While 
there might remain a few isolated "pocketsof poverty," it was said, 
the good things of life were in general distributed quite equally, and 
all but a small minority had high incomes and a high standard of 
living. If anything, the problem was that people consumed too 
much, not too little; such affluencedisturbed the natural ecology and 
left people's spiritual needs unmet in their endless acquisition of 
unnecessary gadgets and other consumer goods. Further, it was 
assumed that this affluence was bound to continue and steadily 
increase; the depressions, crises and "hard times' ’ that had periodi 
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cally struck the economy in the past could now be prevented through 
newly discovered government policies. In short, the economic 
problems of society had essentially been solved. As a result, the 
social movements that had addressed the economic needs of working 
people in the past were now largely obsolete. 

This view has been rudely shattered by the realities of the past 
several years. “Hard times” are not only possible; they are upon us. 
They have substantially reduced the standard of living for most 
Americans and have led to protest actions on a massive scale. 

AMERICA’S LARGEST PROTEST 

Mrs Ann Giordano recalls that she was never particularly conscious 
of food prices; her Staten Island kitchen didn't have enough shelf 
space for her to buy in large quantities. But one day when she had put 
the groceries away there was still space left on the shelf. She vaguely 
wondered if she had left a bag of food at the store. Next time she came 
home from shopping, she looked in her wallet and concluded that she 
had accidentally left a S20 bill behind. When she went back to the 
supermarket and found out how much her food really cost, she 
suddenly realized where the shelf space had come from and where 
the money had gone. 

It wasearly spring in 1973. Food prices were soaring, and mil I ions 
of shoppers were having similar experiences. Mrs. Giordano, who 
was thirty-three and described herself as “just a housewife,” called 
some of her friends and discussed the idea of a consumer boycott— 
an idea that was springing up simultaneously in many places around 
the country in response to rising food prices. Soon a substantial 
grapevine of women were calling homes all over Staten Island, 
spreading word of the boycott. They called a meeting at a local bowl¬ 
ing alley to which over one hundred people came on two days’ no¬ 
tice, named themselves Jet-Stop (Joint Effort to StopThese Outra¬ 
geous Prices) and elected captains for each district. Within a week 
they had covered the Island with leaflets, picketed the major stores 
and laid the basis for a highly effective boycott. 1 

Mrs. Giordano and her friends were typical of those who gave 
birth to the 1973 consumer meat boycott, “a movement which 
started in a hundred different places all at once and that’s not led 
by anyone.” As a newspaper account described it: 

The boycott is being organized principally at the grass-roots 
level rather than by any overall committee or national leader¬ 
ship. It is made up mainly of groups of tenants in apartment 
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buildings, neighbors who shop at the same markets in small 
towns, block associations and—perhaps most typical— 
groups of women who meet every morning over coffee. All 
have been spurred into action by the common desire to bring 
food prices back to what they consider a manageable level. 1 

The 1973 consumer meat boycott was undoubtedly the largest 
mass protest in American history. A Gallup poll taken at the end of 
the boycott found that over 25 percent of all consumers— 
representing families with fifty million members—had participated 
in it. 3 Large retail and wholesale distributors reported their meat 
sales down by one-half to two-thirds. 4 The boycott was strongest 
among what the press referred to as “middle income” families— 
those with incomes around the national average of $10,000 or 
$12,000 a year. It represented, in the words of one reporter, “an 
awareness that, fora whole new class of Americans like themselves, 
push has finally come to shove.” 5 In “low-income” neighbor¬ 
hoods, sales fell less during the boycott, largely, as retailers pointed 
out, because the residents, who can’t afford much meat at any time, 
had been cutting back for weeks due to high prices. As one Harlem 
merchant said: “How much can these people tighten their belts when 
they don’t have too much under their belts in the first place?”" 

Some advocates of the boycott made the dubious argument that it 
would bringmeat pricesdown by reducing the demand for meat. For 
most participants, however, the movement was seen as a protest, a 
way of making visible to politicians and others what they felt about 
the rising cost of living. President Nixon responded by putting a 
freeze on meat prices, but his move was met by scom among many 
boycotters who felt that prices were already far too high (“They 
locked the bam door after the cow went through the roof,” com¬ 
mented one housewife). 

The boycott did not prove to be an effective tactic for combatting 
high prices, but it did show the tremendous capacity of ordinary 
people to organize themselves on a massive national scale around 
issues of mutual concern. 

It also suggests that the development of society has made popular 
movements possible on a larger scale than ever before. The inter¬ 
dependence of the economy means that many problems, instead of 
just affecting one or another limited group, affect most people in 
common. Rapid and widespread communications allow word of 
proposed actions to spread almost at once to virtually everyone. 
Faced with similar problems in the future, people should be able to 
act on just as massive a scale, but with far more effective tactics. 
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GET POOR QUICK 

Massive protest over rising prices should have come as no surprise. 
Inflation has steadily reduced the living standard of most working 
people over the past few years. Average take-home pay—adjusted to 
account for inflation—fell slowly but steadily from 1965 to 1970. 
After a brief respite in 1971-72 it began to fall again. 7 In 1973 and 
the first half of 1974, it fell nearly 7 percent. H 

Inflation has had somewhat different effects on different groups of 
people. For better-off workers, it has often meant an end to the 
nonnecessities that made life more than just a struggle to get by. A 
butcher, shaking his head over meat prices, put it this way: 

People are just going to have to change their habits and what 
they expect. There arc going to be fewer two-car families, 
fewer boat families, fewer vacation-home families and fewer 
snowmobile families. 

A letter carrier in Gloucester, Massachusetts, illustrated this point: 

I work this job and then I work at a liquor store on the side. 

Even so. it gets harder all the time to get by. The bills keep 
piling up. You can do without a lot of things, but you can't do 
without food. I've got a vacation place up in New Hampshire, 

I'm really fond of it, but l don't have any money to do anything 
with it. it seems like something is always going wrong and I 
can't afford to fix it. Seems like I should sell the place if I can't 
keep it up, but then with prices going the way they are, you 
don’t know what to do. ft 

A number of people we talked with whose incomes were near the 
national average wondered how people who made less than they did 
could even manage to survive. The question was very much to the 
point; inflation hits harder the less money you have to start with. The 
widow of a parking-lot attendent in South Boston, for exam pie, lives 
with fourof her children in a four-bedroom tenement apartment. She 
receives $220 a month from social security, about $216 from federal 
welfare funds, and nets about $ 16 a week baby-sitting fora neighbor; 
her total income isaboutS6000ayear. “I used to be able to go to the 
store with $50 and come back with six or seven bags of groceries,” 
she stated. "Now I’m lucky if l come back with three.” The family 
diet is now almost exclusively government-surplus macaroni and 
rice, canned spaghetti and frozen potpies, withchickcn or cold cuts 
every' other night and fresh vegetables about twice a week. She has 
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no social life; she can't go anywhere "because there’s nothing left 
after the rent and food." 111 

Such a living standard is not limited to those on welfare. A number 
of unionized hospital workers on a strike picket line in New York 
were interview ed by a reporter. One woman with three children who 
was a unit clerk at Beth Israel Hospital took home $106 a week after 
taxes: "Thank God my kids are not steak eaters. 1 buy stew beef 
sometimes and chicken and canned corned beef.'' Along with some 
bacon and hamburger once a week, that was what her children had 
for meat. Another woman took home $ 107.50 after taxes, which she 
referred to as a "bean-diet” salary. "I make kidney beans with rice. 
Thai’s got protein, and 1 give my son plenty of milk. ... I make 
beans and potato salad or greens and fresh vegetables. I seldom buy 
meat at all.” She pays $120 a month foraone-bedroom "hole in the 
wall" in Brooklyn. Another hospital worker said she had about 
given up trying to support her family on SI 08 a week after taxes, and 
was sending her year-old son south to live with her mother. "That 
way. I know he'll eat all right."' 1 

These families had after-lax incomes of more than $5500 a year, 
The conditions for thosee ven poorer were indicated by a recent study 
of low-income families commissioned by a Senate committee. It 
found families with little or no food in their homes and little or no 
money to buy any; families with nothing to eat but Wonder Bread and 
hog jowls, and families that had switched to dog food as their source 
of protein. 12 

All this was before the fall of 1974, when the economic crisis 
moved into an acute downward spiral. By January 1975, un¬ 
employment reached its highest level since the end of the Great 
Depression. Millions of people, already staggering under the im¬ 
pact of inflation, were hit by layoffs, furloughs and plant closings. 
Millions more saw their hours sharply reduced. The result was a 
massive shock to the living conditions of the employed and the un¬ 
employed alike. 

It is frequently pointed out that the impact of unemployment has 
been considerably softened by social reforms instituted since the 
Great Depression. The most important of these is unemployment 
insurance. It indeed makes a substantial difference; as an Oswego, 
New York union official in the construction trades (most of whose 
members were unemployed) put it, "If it wasn't for unemployment 
insurance, I don't know how they would eat."' 3 

However, the level of unemployment benefits is set to tide 
workers over between jobs, not to maintain them in extended 
unemployment; under the impact of inflation, it is hardly even 
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sufficient for that purpose. The average unemployment benefit is $65 
a week, far less than half the average wage. Consider, for example, a 
worker recently laid off from a small auto parts plant in Detroit. 14 His 
take-home pay had been $125 a week; his unemployment benefits 
run $70 a week. After paying the rent on a five-room apartment and 
making payments on a stove, refrigerator and dinette set, there is $40 
a week left to support a family of four. So far, the family has had to 
put off buying a new bed so that their young children can sleep 
separately; eat cheap greens and canned pork-and-beans in place of 
meat and ground beef instead of ham; and pass up a much-needed 
surgical operation for one family member. Despite these cutbacks, 
the future looks worse still: bills are piling up, savings have been 
exhausted and a company-paid health insurance plan is about to run 
out. The unemployment compensation itself will probably continue 
to be eroded by inflation—and it will not last forever. If mass 
unemployment persists, millions of workers may exhaust present 
benefits during the months ahead. If unemployment compensa¬ 
tion provides a cushion, it is hardly a cushy one. 

The otherlmportant new sources of income for the unemployed 
are employer-funded benefit programs established in union con¬ 
tracts. The most prominent of these is the United Auto Workers’ 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefits (SUB’s), established some 
years agoas aunion ploy to head offdemands fora guaranteed annual 
wage in the auto industry. Combined with government unemploy¬ 
ment benefits, SUB's bring the income of an unemployed worker 
with seniority at a major auto company up to 95 percent of regular 
pay. 

Such a program makes good sense—why should workers be 
penalized for the failures of their employers? But only a small 
minority of workers are covered by such programs. A few industries 
provide benefits for unemployed workers, but the major auto com¬ 
panies are virtually the only ones who come near to providing a 
worker’s regular income. Even the auto industry’s SUB fund is 
rapidly running out of money; payments have already been cut for 
low-seniority workers and one company's sub fund went com¬ 
pletely dryjn 1975. 

A substantial proportion of the unemployed receive neither 
employer nor government unemployment bene fits of any kind. They 
include ne wentrants and reentrants into the labor force, discouraged 
workers who have given up looking fora job, workers in occupations 
not covered by such programs and those who have exhausted their 
benefits. Millions of them aren't even counted in the official un¬ 
employment statistics, making these figures deceptively low. For 
these unemployed, the problem will be to survive at all. 
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While much is made of the factors that soften the effects of 
economic contractions today, less attention has been paid to a 
numberof' ‘cushions’' that existed in the 1930s but have now largely 
vanished. During the Great Depression, prices fell by an estimated 
one-third, easing substantially the impact of falling incomes. Food 
was plentiful and food prices were extremely low, helpingto reduce 
the extent of downright hunger. Many workers still had relatives 
with farms, to which they could return while unemployed. The 
greater national and international interdependence of today’s 
economy means that particular regions and industries are less likely 
to escape the economic contractions of the economy as a whole. 
Finally, the greater complexity of society now makes it more 
vulnerable to disaster when aspects of economic production break 
down. In the 1930s, many people could substitute simple for 
complex ways of life: they could bum wood instead of oil; cool with 
ice instead of refrigerators; buy food from nearby farmers rather than 
through complex national marketingchains. Formost urban Ameri¬ 
cans, such expedients are simply not possible today. The result may 
well be that normal life will become impossible to continue long 
before impoverishment has reached the levels of the Great Depres¬ 
sion. 


PROFIT VS. NEED 

Even in times of general prosperity, people suffer the consequences 
of a system of production directed to making profits for a minority, 
not to meeting the needs of the majority. Detroit auto companies arc 
notorious for producing cars that will have to be replaced in a few 
short years, even though they could build cars that would last for 
hundreds of thousands of miles. This is so well known that it has even 
been given a name, “built-in obsolescence." Similarly, studies 
publicized recently have shown that many companies have reduced 
the nutritional value of their food products, notably breakfast 
cereals, to a minimum; they can be made and preserved more 
cheaply that way, and are therefore more profitable. 

Seeking profits, businesses often try to manipulate needs, rather 
than meetthemasthey frcelydevelop. Ablatantexample islheeffort 
to create “needs" for products which people otherwise might not 
buy through high-pressure advertising. Businesses may even try to 
shape people's very lives: For example, a notoriously powerful 
"highway lobby" of auto, gas, rubber and highway construction 
companies has successfully promoted huge national expenditures 
for highway construction. The effect in practice has been to destroy 
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mosi public transportation through lack of available funds, making 
cars a necessity of life. 

Many needs don’t get met at all because it is not profitable to meet 
them. According to government estimates, the United States needs 
to build four million new housing units a year for the next ten years. 

Housing Starts 

Although unmet human needs increased, production to meet them fell. 
The annual rate for housing starts fell from 2.4 million in May 1973 to 
880,000 in December 1974. By March 1975 U.S. industry was operating 
at less than 66 percent capacity, and more than 8 million workers were of¬ 
ficially listed as unemployed. People needed homes and other products, 
but businesses found them unprofitable to produce. 
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Source New York Times, June 19. 1974 and February 20. 1975 Statistics 
from U.S Department of Commerce. 

But it has only been constructing them at half that rate, at a time when 
millions of people are unable to find suitable housing. There are 
plenty of unemployed people willing to work making houses and 
housing materials—but they can't because it is not profitable for 
employers to hire them for that purpose. Similarly, many people 
have had to wait days or even months to get needed medical care. 
This situation continues, not because people don't want and need 
medical services, orbecause there is nobody to build the facilities or 
to train to use them, but because the necessary resources have gone 
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in Springdale, Ark., Tyson Foods Inc., a major broiler 
producer, drowned 300,000 chicks and destroyed 800,000 
eggs thal would have hatched broilers, as the first steps in 
phasing out a facility until broiler production becomes profita¬ 
ble again. 17 

American farmers destroyed thousands of chickens and sharply 
reduced their production of beef in order to restrict supply and raise 
profits. As housing grew harder and harder for families to find, 
housing starts decreased from 2.4 million a year at the beginning of 
1973 to 1.4mi!lion in mid-1974, despite substantia] unemployment 
in the construction industry. As energy shortages reached crisis 
proportions, domestic production of oil fell, and power companies 
sharply reduced their planned investment in expanded nuclear and 
conventional facilities. 18 As living standards fell and shortages 
prevailed for many products, millions of workers were laid off, 
instead of being able to produce the food, housing, energy and other 
products people so badly needed. In short, the organization of our 
economic system still makes it impossible for people to use the 
available resources to meet their needs. 

During periods of economic expansion, the idea arises that 
economic crises and' * hard times' ’ are a thing of the past. During the 
expansion that followed the Great Depression of the 1930s, this idea 
was strengthened by the belief that the private economy could be 
controlled through limited government intervention. New govern¬ 
ment policies—the so-called “New Economics”—would prevent 
the swings between boom anddepression that had marked the history 
of economies based on production for private profit. The core of the 
“New Economics” was the expansion of government spending, 
budget deficits and credit whenever recession threatened. These 
policies have been applied by every government administration 
since World War II, whether Republican or Democrat. 

For a considerable period of time, these policies seemed to ward 
off economic contraction with some success. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the medicine began to reveal side effects which were not so 
benign. The first consequence was a tendency toward a stagnation of 
economic growth. In the past, depressions had served to create 
conditions for renewed expansion by squeezing out less competitive 
companies, enlarging more efficient ones, reducing claims on 
capital and cutting wages. While the "New Economics” succeeded 
in warding off depressions, it was unable to create the conditions for 
a classical business expansion. Government continued to grow, 
creating jobs for many of those who might otherwise be unem¬ 
ployed, but business itself could not achieve a steady expansion. 
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A second consequence of the “New Economics" was the rise of 
inflation. From the first, politically conservative economists had 
warned that budget deficits and other government attempts to 
stimulate the economy would lead to inflation. Whatever the validity 
of their arguments, their conclusion was evidently right, for every 
attempt to promote economic expansion through government 
stimulus has aggravated inflation. On the other hand, their proposals 
to abandon the “New Economics” have little better to offer; 
whenever government stimuli have been withdrawn, results have 
been rising unemployment and incipient recession. 

The “New Economics,” despite its claims, has not really found a 
way to overcome the historical processes of our economic system. 
No matter what “policy mix" has been applied, the American 
economy for the past decade has suffered continuously from un¬ 
employment or inflation or—increasingly—both at the same time. 
This last condition has even required the invention of new lan¬ 
guage—“inflationary depression” and “stagflation"—to de¬ 
scribe it. Each attempt to stave off recession has aggravated infla¬ 
tion, and vice versa. The economic panacea, far from having cured 
the disease, has merely created a new set of symptoms. Doubt has 
finally set in about the belief that “every economic problem is 
amenable to solution if only the federal government will adopt the 
‘right’ policy at the right time and execute it effectively." 19 

While our economic system continues to produce economic 
crises, the form they take today has changed as a result of increased 
government intervention. Inflation and shortages have joined un¬ 
employment and falling production as manifestations of the sys¬ 
tem's inability to adapt production to human needs. Bui most people 
rightly feel that the form “hard times” lake matters less than the 
actual deterioration in their conditions of life. As an old-time radical 
tool and die maker told us: 

You do not need statistics to know what is happening in the 
economy. If you cannot afford to buy enough food, you will 
feel it inyourstomach. Ifyou cannot afford fuel and clothing, 
you will know what is going on in the economy because you 
will be cold. 

WHO PAYS FOR THE SYSTEM’S FAILURES? 

As long as the economy continues to expand, workers' conditions of 
life can improve at the same time that profits increase. But when 
economic expansion falters, different social groups come into 
conflict over who will bear the burden of the system's failures. 
Managers and owners try to restore profitability at the expense of 
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workers. And government policies that are officially issued for the 
good of “the economy,” "the nation" and "the people” in¬ 
evitably result in benefit to some and loss to others. 

As the role of the government in the economy has increased, its 
policies have come more and more to affect how the fruits of 
production are divided. Thisdoes not mean that the government has 
a free hand to divide the benefits any way it wants to. If it pursued 
policies that did not assure a continued expansion of profits, the 
result would be a general economic and social collapse, threatening 
its own stability. Thus, regardless of what individuals or party may 
be in office, the government has consistently striven to maintain the 
profitability of the economy—at the expense of workers if neces¬ 
sary. 

As a result, those whoare hurt most by the failures of the economy 
are the members of the nonaf fluent majority. Inflation, for example, 
whatever its other effects, has reduced the real wages of workers. 
This directly benefits employers: When prices rise faster than wages, 
income that would have gone to workers goes to business instead. 

This evident fact has been obscured by a barrage of propaganda 
designed to persuade the public that rising wages are the cause of 
rising prices. The effectiveness of this seemingly plausible line of 
argument is indicated by a recent survey of union members: 61 
percent of them believed that excess union demands are the major 
cause of inflation. 20 The truth is quite the opposite. Every general 
increase in labor costs in recent years has followed, rather than 
preceded, an increase in consumer prices. Wage increases have been 
the result of workers’ efforts to catch up after their incomes had 
already been eroded by inflation. Nor could it easily be otherwise, 
Alla businessman has to do to raise a price is to get up in the morning 
and make an announcement; barring price controls, it will take at 
most a few weeks to go into effect. Wage rates, on the other hand, are 
primarily determined by contracts in the unionized sector, which 
usually run for two or three years. As long as they accept such 
contracts, workers are bound to lag behind inflation; they can'(even 
try to catch up until the contract expires. Even the minority of 
workers covered by cost-of-living escalator clauses—about one- 
third of unionized workers and fewer than 10 percent of all 
workers—receive their increases after, not before, the rise in con¬ 
sumer prices. The attempt to blame inflation on workers’ wage 
increases is hardly more than a justification for those w'ho want to 
increase profits by decreasing real wages. 

Wage/price controls, applied off and on over the past few years, 
similarly held down workers' incomes. It is relatively easy to control 
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wages, since they are set by employers who generally have every 
interest in keeping them within official guidelines. But most experts 
on economic controls agree that it is almost impossible to police 
effectively the tens of thousands of constantly shifting prices in the 
economy. Companies have myriad techniques to raise prices by 
reducing discounts, cutting quality, selling on the black market, etc. 
Where there are flexible price controls instead of an absolute freeze, 
companies can generally present their cost and profit figures in ways 
that make price increases appear justified. And if all these techniques 
fail, they can withhold their products to create artificial shortages, 
thus pressuring the government to allow price increases—a tactic 
employed by both the gasoline and the beef industries during 1973. 
During the years when wages and prices were supposedly ‘ ‘control¬ 
led,” wages in reality fell further and further behind prices. Nor was 
this result accidental; for as the New York Times reported when 
peacetime wage and price controls were first established in 1971, 
“the essential purpose of the whole complicated system of boards, 
commissions, and councils created to manage the drive against 
inflation” was to “tighten the knot on future wage settlements and 
increase pressure on unions to acquiesce in the arrangement. ” 21 
When employers are unable to expand their profits and therefore 
stop expanding production, it is working people who pay the highest 
price. Even in the relatively mild recession of 1961, the official 
unemployment rate was 10 percent for skilled workers, 12 percent 
for semiskilled workers and 20 percent for unskilled workers. 22 
Unemployment also affects those who remain at work, eliminating 
overtime, cutting hours, putting a downward pressure on wages and 
forcing many people into low-paying, insecure employment. A 
severe depression can lead to misery on a colossal scale; even today, 
most people too young to remember it have heard stories about the 
terrors of the Great Depression and what it meant to those who lived 
through it. 

Nearly a year ago, when this chapter was first being drafted, we 
wrote: “The social and political costs of recession and depression 
are so high that economic policy makers will no doubt seek to avoid 
them if at all possible. But as the amount of government spending 
and credit required to keep down unemployment grows greater and 
greater, and the rate of inflation consequently grows higher and 
higher, a point may well come when they find it necessary to choose 
between allowing recessionary pressures to take their disastrous 
course, or abandoning direction of the economy by private busi¬ 
ness ” 

Subsequent events indicate which choice they made. 
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HOW DO YOU FIGHT HARD TIMES? 

Changing economic conditions exert profound though sometimes 
contradictory effects on the strategies people adopt for dealing with 
the problems of everyday life. When people expect general 
economic expansion, they may use strikes and other tactics to win a 
share of the benefit. (Strike waves for this purpose are common on 
the upswing of business cycles.) In general, however, steady 
economic growth makes it possible for people to achieve a rising 
standard of living using strategies of individual advancement— 
rising within a firm, looking fora betterjob, getting more education, 
moving to a different region or neighborhood. Only if high expecta¬ 
tions for improvement are inadequately fulfilled are people likely to 
tum to more militant forms of action on a large scale during times of 
relative prosperity. 

When “hard times” set in, real incomes decrease and unemploy¬ 
ment rises. It becomes impossible for most people to continue living 
in the same way. At the very least, they have to restrict consumption, 
work longer hours or increase the number of breadwinners in the 
family. The rising threat of unemployment may lead people toavoid 
actions that might lose them their jobs. But such strategies can do 
little to arrest the deterioration of living standards most people 
experience at such times. Since a whole class of people are ex¬ 
periencing the same problems simultaneously, however, they often 
turn to strategies involving forms of collective action. 

The effects of general economic conditions on people's feelings 
and action were evident during the period we worked on this book. 
At the end of 1972, the United States was just coming out of a period 
of considerable unemployment and relatively low inflation. With 
real wages rising somewhat and jobs scarce, strikes had been 
relatively few. In early 1973 there was a sharp increase in prices, 
especially for meat, followed by the massive consumer meat 
boycott. 

That summer prices rose in all spheres. An organization of women 
workers in Chicago told us that its supporters—nonunionized office 
and store workers in the downtown Loop district—were falling 
further and further behind the cost of living, making pay increases 
the big issue for them. Industrial production was very high, how¬ 
ever, and most of the industrial workers we talked with felt that with 
heavy overtime they were more or less keeping up with the cost of 
living. Indeed, one of the grievances we heard most widely expres¬ 
sed was compulsory overtime; there were many walkouts protesting 
this and it was the most talked-about issue in the auto negotiations 
that summer. 
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As the inflation rate continued to rise, it began cutting into living 
standards more and more. By early 1974, many people were finding 
themselves without money to pay their bills at the end of the month, 
and so had to cut back sharply on all family expenditures. The tone of 
discussions often changed to one of fear and anger, in Boston, we 
began hearing such comments as, “ We ought to all go on strike Just 
to show them” and “If it gets so that you can’t buy food, we’ll just 
have to get down our guns and take it. ” The fuel shortages and fuel 
price increases greatly intensified this sentiment and led to massive 
strikes and highway blockades by the independent truck owner/ 
operators. By the spring of 1974, we noticed a great increase of 
strikes; just driving around eastern Massachusetts, you would run 
into them frequently. By June, a nationwide strike wave was under 
way, with more strikes than at any time since 1946. Such a response 
was to be expected from the cumulative increase of prices over 
wages. 

These various actions may well represent the beginning of an 
extended period of experimentation with a variety of collective 
strategies. Only through such experiments can people discover what 
forms are likely to be most effective. Some lessons are already 
evident, however. 

It isoften as consumers that people first experience and respond to 
“hard times”—witness the 1973 consumer meal boycott. Yet as 
that boycott showed, people really have only the most limited power 
in their role as consumers. They may be able to affect one or another 
company, but they have little control over the economy as a whole. 
Similarly, while the increasing number of people joining food 
co-ops and sharing living quarters may ease the hardship of falling 
incomes, their actions have little impact on general social condi¬ 
tions. 

Where working people do have power is on the job. By halting 
production, they can force concessions from theiremployers. Thus 
it is natural that workers have turned to strikes on a massive scale to 
try to recoup what they have lost to inflation. 

As we saw in Chapter 5, trade unions have been the main medium 
through which workers have negotiated for concessions from their 
employers. The strategy of trying to use the unions to cope with 
inflation has therefore been widespread. 

One top union official reports that “workers are putting enormous 
pressure on their leaders to get more money.” 23 The demand for 
cost-of-living escalators in contracts is particularly strong. Among 
nonunion workers, there has been a sudden interest in unionization. 
According to another union official, “there's greater interest in 
joining trade unions today than at any time since the Korean 
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war. , . . If this inflation keeps going (he way it is, every worker in 
the U.S. will be in a trade union.” 24 

But by and large, trade unionism has not been successful in 
combatting the decline in real earnings. Unionized workers, like 
others, have fallen further and further behind rising prices. Farfrom 
leading a fight to maintain workers’ incomes, union leaders have 
generally done every thing possible to limit’ ‘excessive rank-and- file 
demands.” They have gone along with government wage controls, 
even though their members’ real wages were shrinking month by 
month. (The reasons union officials act so differently from the 
interests of their members have been explored at length in Chap¬ 
ter 5.) 

Even the minority of unions with cost-of-living escalators in their 
contracts do not fully protect their members from inflation, since the 
escalators almost never provide one hundred percent of the increase 
in the cost of living and often have ceilings. For example, in the 
forty-month electrical workers’ contract with General Electric 
which expired in May 1973, workers received four cost-of-living 
increases totalling 24 cents an hour. But even before the end of the 
contract, union sources estimated that GE workers had lost an 
additional 29 cents an hour in real wages as a result of inflation. 25 

The average worker covered under the Steelworkers’ contract 
signed in April 1974 will receive about an 80 percent recovery for 
rises in the cost of living—better than many. 2 " If consumer prices 
continue to rise at the 10 percent rate prevailing when the contract 
was signed, workers covered by it will find their incomes down 6 
percent when the contract ends three years hence. Yet the contract 
itself—and the union bureaucracy standing behind it—would pre¬ 
vent them from striking even to save their incomes from such a 
reduction. 

Because of these failures, many workers have had to turn to 
strategies of collective action on the job that are independent of, or 
even in opposition to, the union officialdom. The most effective 
action against inflation in recent years was the 1970 strike wave, 
particularly the Teamsters’ wildcat. The Teamsters union had 
negotiated a national contract which d id not adequately compensate 
workers for the rapid inflation of the late 1960s. It was all set to be 
signed, when drivers in sixteen cities, mostly in the mid- and 
far-West, refused to go along and went out on a wildcat strike which 
the New York Times described as “a revolt against the national 
union leadership and a $ 1.10-an-hour raise that has been accepted 
in a national contract.” 27 After a bitter twelve-week strike, in 
which the union tried to get the drivers back to work and the state 
of Ohio called up 4100 National Guardsmen to escort strikebreak- 
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ers, the strikers finally forced a wage increase two-thirds above 
that originally negotiated by their union—and far above federal 
wage guidelines. This set the pattern for substantial wage increases 
throughout industry, contributing to a brief respite from declining 
real wages during 1971 and 1972. 

A more recent case was a spreading strike by government 
employees in Baltimore in July 1974. Aftersix months of bargaining 
with the city, the garbage workers’ union ratified a contract granting 
a 6 percent raise—far less than the increase in the cost of living. The 
garbage workers, whose lake-home pay averaged about S90a week, 
called a wildcat strike against the settlement. After they went out, the 
union leadership eventually endorsed the strike. Meanwhile, other 
groups of municipal workers joined the strike—jail guards, park 
employees, highway maintenance workers, keepers at the city zoo 
and, finally, about half of the police force. Amidst reports of burning 
and looting, the governor sent in state troopers to “maintain order” 
and serve as strikebreakers, while the courts threatened to jail strike 
leaders who ignored injunctions ordering the strikers back to work. 
The power of what had become virtually a general strike of munici¬ 
pal employees, however, quickly forced concessions. The city, 
which had absolutely refused any wage increases over 6 percent, 
agreed to raises averaging 19 percent over two years—just about 
enough for workers to keep up with inflation, instead of having a 
substantial cut in their real wages as the original settlement would 
have provided. 2 ” 

The only way workers can keep from being left behind by in Ration 
is to win wage increases that equal or exceed the increase in 
prices—and to win them as soon as prices rise if not before. 1 f unions 
don’t do this, workers can hardly accept their leadership unless they 
are also willing to accept a continuing decline in their standard of 
living. Thus it is not surprising that, as one union official pointed out 
recently, “a tremendously high number of proposed contracts are 
being turned down by union members these days.” 211 The conse¬ 
quences are bound to be wildcat strikes and strikes which, while of¬ 
ficially sanctioned by union leaders, are in practice opposed and 
even sabotaged by them. 

Such actionsoutsideofficial union structures require some kind of 
organization, if only an informal one. Sometimes this is provided by 
local union leaders or by adissident caucus; these, however, remain 
separate from rank-and-file workers and subject to many of the same 
influences as the rest of the union leadership. For many contract 
rejections and wildcat strikes, the organization is created out of the 
informal, on-the-job organization of workers described in Chapter 
4. For example, a Teamsters’ contract rejection we know about 
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developed out of various informal discussions in which a number of 
drivers concluded the contract proposed by the union was unsatisfac¬ 
tory. They then “passed (he word" about their conclusion. A 
consensus was thus built up—and generally accepted by those who 
had not even been given a chance to see the contract. The vote against 
it was overwhelming. We have already described a wildcat strike 
for pay and benefit increases conducted by similar informal groups 
of co-workers (see Seaway strike, page 75). Strikes conducted 
along such lines are likely to increase in the coming days. 

A good deal can be won by such a strategy in a period of in flation, 
as the 1970 Teamsters’ wildcat and other examples show. Workers 
may be able to keep up with price increases ore ven get ahead of them 
if they simply refuse to work when their real incomes decline, wage 
controls and contracts notwithstanding. But this strategy is likely to 
be less viable in times of severe economic crisis, particularly in a 
depression with high unemployment. Under such conditions, 
employers can offer little in the way of wage increases, since their 
profits are low or nonexistent; wage cuts may be their only way to 
stay in business. Strikes are risky because in periods of high 
unemployment employers can often fill strikers’ jobs. As the 
economy passes into recession or worse, workers must turn to other 
types of action. 

The only way working people can protect themselves from the 
worst effects of depression is through concerted mass resistance to 
every encroachment on their conditions of life. Wherever people 
face a common problem, they will have to take immediate direct 
action to combat it. Nodoubt a great variety of tactics will be applied, 
but their effectiveness will depend largely on the threat to the 
existing social order posed by masses of people who are im¬ 
poverished and unemployed. To the extent that working people can 
wield that threat, they can force at least some concessions from those 
who control society’s resources. 

To do so effectively, struggles cannot remain limited to isolated 
groups; people will have to support each other's actions on the widest 
possible scale. In short, working people can only successfully fight 
the effects of hard times by creating a massive, continuing social 
movement through which they fight for the interests of all working 
people in every sphere of life. 

People in groups which need to act together will have to use their 
imaginations to create tactics which can be effective in their particu¬ 
lar situation. There are some lessons that can be learned, however, 
from the immediate and the more distant past. 

When employers decide to reduce work, they develop a plan todo 
so in the way most advantageous to themselves. Workers and unions 
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have frequently tried to impose counterplans of their own. At the 
Washington Star-News, for example, management recently pro¬ 
posed to cutcosts by eliminating lOOoutofthe 550employees in the 
editorial and business departments. The union proposed that instead 
everyone work four days for four days’ pay in exchange for a 
guarantee against layoffs. Workers supported the plan 9 to 1, and 
management accepted it. A committee reviews individual situations 
and allows a few workers to work full time in hardship cases. 
Similarly in the garment industry, the union has traditionally op¬ 
posed layoffs and insisted that the available work be divided among 
all available workers. Workers can use strikes and other forms of 
direct action to demand an equitable distribution of work—or 
simply impose it by leaving work early, staying home on a regular 
schedule or systematically refusing overtime. They can also use 
forms of guerrilla resistance to ensure that as many workers as 
possible are necessary to perform the available work. 

A method sometimes used to combat plant closings is the sit down 
strike or factory occupation. Since little economic pressure can be 
put on a company through the occupation of an unprofitable plant, 
the main purposes of such actions have usually been simply to protest 
the closings or to generate public pressure for measures to keep local 
employers in business. In 1974, for example, workers seized the 
Rheingold breweries in New York City when management decided 
to close them down. The occupation led to political intervention 
which successfully kept the company, something of a local institu¬ 
tion, in business. 

Such measures can only be effective in special situations. Usually 
workers have little power to ensure their employment when it is not 
profitable for employers. Government job expansions have rarely 
employed more than a small fraction of the unemployed. The 
unemployed and impoverished in past depressions have therefore 
turned to forms of direct action to meet their needs, often in 
cooperation with those still employed. During the early 1930s, for 
example, “Unemployed Councils" sprung up in dozens of cities 
around the country. A labor expert described them thus: 

The Unemployed Council is a democratic organ of the un¬ 
employed to secure by very practical means a conlrol over 
their means of subsistence The Councils' weapon is 
democratic force of numbers and their functions arc. to 
prevcnl evictions of lhe destitute, or if evicted, to bring 
pressure to bear on the Relief Commission to find a new home 
for the ev icted family, if an unemployed worker has his gas or 
his wuter turned off because he can't pay for it, to investigate 
thecaseand demand their return from the proper authorities, to 
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tion to produce the things they need. Sometimes small groups of 
workers try to do this by themselves. In the 1930s, for example, 
thousands of unemployed coal miners dug their own mines on 
company property, used the coal for themselves or trucked it to the 
cities and sold it below the commercial rate. When company police 
tried to close their mines, the miners frequently defended themselves 
by force, usually with strong community support. In France in 1973, 
workers occupied a watch factory that management had planned to 
close and began producing watches under their own control, which 
they sold through workers’ organizations throughout the country. 

There are usually strong odds against such attempts by isolated 
groups of workers to take over workplaces and produce for them¬ 
selves. They usually lack the resources to compete with giant 
corporations; they generally have to accept conditions as bad or 
worse than workers elsewhere; and they are not likely to be permitted 
to use privately owned productive property for long without being 
violently attacked. Such actions still leave the participants at the 
mercy of those who control the rest of society. 

Though such isolated attempts by workers to produce for them¬ 
selves are almost bound to fail, they point the way toward a genuine 
alternative to the minority control of society. If people are to avoid 
the terrible and unnecessary suffering that accompanied the last 
great depression, they will have to produce the things they need, 
even though such production is not profitable for the owners. To do 
so, the majority will have to take over the productive resources of 
society as a whole for their own use. Such a strategy may appear 
radical and impractical in normal times, but under depression 
conditions it may well be the only practical alternative to im¬ 
poverishment and endless misery for the great majority. Whether to 
adopt such a strategy or accept their suffering passively will be up to 
that majority to decide. 
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8. ENVIRONMENT: 
NATURAL AND SOCIAL 


THE QUALITY OF LIFE 

It may seem that when you leave work you are entering a realm of 
freedom where you can live as you like, at least within the limits of 
your income. In reality, however, everyone lives in an environment 
which includes other people, the things they have produced and 
nature as people have transformed it. 

Most people have little control over the environment in which they 
have to live. They don’t decide the quality of the air they breathe or 
the water they drink; they have little choice in what they hear and see 
around them. Yet it is their own labor that shapes that environment. 
In Gary, Indiana, steelworkers run giant mills that pour smoke and 
poison into the air they breathe when they go home. In Albany, New 
York, construction workers tore down housing to build a downtown 
mall, driving thousands of people into already overcrowded slums, 
and a few, reportedly, into living in the streets and parks. In Detroit, 
auto workers wait restlessly, ensnarled in traffic jams caused by the 
cars they have built. 

Because people do not control their cooperative activity at work, 
they cannot control the environment it shapes. They create that 
environment, but in the interest and under the orders of their 
employers. Wherever you go, your surroundings are shaped by the 
interaction of powerful business and governmental organizations 
that control other people’s labor. This situation underlies the power- 
lessness that many people experience even off the job. 

To a limited extent, people can select the surroundings in which 
they will live. If you are wealthy, you may be able to have your own 
estate and shape it to your personal desires; if you don’t have to work, 
you can avoid environments you don’t enjoy. But if you aren't rich, 
you have to live someplace you can afford; and if you have to work, 
you have to go where the jobs are. The result is that for most people 
the choice is limited. For instance, recent surveys indicate that 
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One of the widespread social myths that accompanied the post- 
World Warl I prosperity was that blue-collar industrial workers were 
becoming an ever-smaller and less significant part of the popula¬ 
tion. 22 Official statistics were widely quoted to show that America 
had changed from a nation of blue-collar goods producers to one of 
white-collar service producers. These figures reflected two impor¬ 
tant trends—the greatdecrease in the numberof agricultural workers 
and the great influx of women into office, sales and service jobs. But 
among male workers, the proportion in blue-collar industrial work 
has remained impressively high. Here are the figures: 

PERCENT OF BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS IN MALE LABOR 

FORCE 

1930 45.25 

1950 48.4 

1972 47 

There are, in fact, more blue collar workers today than at any time in 
American history. 

With the current deterioration of wages and living standards, 
industrial workers are again becoming recognized as a group. Their 
strikes arc part of the daily news. Politicians publicly court their 
vote. Popular music, especially the recently resurgent country 
music, speaks straightforwardly of the workingman. These phe¬ 
nomena reflect a new awareness that many blue-collar workers 
have of themselves. Where that awareness will lead, time will tell. 
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10. WHITE COLLAR 


Until the beginning of the twentieth century, the great majority of 
employees were manual wage workers. But with the growth of 
corporate business to gigantic size and the great expansion of record 
keeping and communications, there has been a tremendous expan¬ 
sion in low-level white-collar work, especially for women. 

By far the fastest growing group in the labor force has been 
clerical workers—they have increased from 3 percent in 1900 to 15 
percent in I960. 1 There were fifteen times as many secretaries, 
stenographers and typists in 1960 as in 1900 . 2 Other swelling 
clerical occupations included bookkeepers, cashiers, office 
machine operators, bank tellers, ticket agents, telephone operators 
and shipping and receiving clerks. Similarly, the number of workers 
in finance, insurance and real estate has more than doubled since 
World War I, and the numberof workers in trade has nearly tripled. 3 
More than 30 percent of the manufacturing work force is now ‘ 1 white 
collar.” 4 

At one time there was a great social gulf between “manual” 
workers in industry and “non-manual” workers in offices and 
stores. It was often assumed that this was the great division within 
society, in their classic study, Middletown, Robert and Helen Lynd 
found that the most important division within the population of the 
typical midwestem town whose life they examined was that between 
a “working class" who worked with things and a “business class” 
who dealt with people. 5 Every aspect of daily life, from where you 
lived to what time you got up in the morning, was determined by 
which of these two classes you belonged to—and there was no doubt 
in their minds that clerical and sales workers were on the “ business 
class” side. Even today, the main division in government occupa¬ 
tional statistics is between white-collar and blue-collar employees. 
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Today there is more difference within than between these 
categories. White-collar work has separated into two very different 
kinds of work. On the one hand, there is an elite of managers and 
professionals in business and government, drawing high salaries and 
generally commanding the labor of others. On the other, there is the 
great majority of clerical, sales and service workers whose incomes, 
working conditions and life prospects are far closer to those of 
blue-collar workers. 

These two white-collar groups have been drawing apart in much 
the same way that journeymen and masters drew apart into workers 
and capitalists in the early nineteenth century. The result is to bring 
the lower-level white-collar workers ever closer to the position of 
industrial workers. 

At one time, white-collar workers had higher incomes and far 
more job security than blue-collar workers. In 1929, for example, 
salaried employees earned 28 percent more than wage earners; in 
1939 the figure w'as 30 percent. By 1944, however, wage earners 
were actually making more than salaried workers, and the two 
groups have been fairly close ever since. 6 White-collar workers once 
had substantial health, pension and vacation benefits, while blue- 
collar workers had few; today, blue-collar workers have almost 
caught up. 7 

White-collar workers were not subject to seasonal layoffs, and 
generally remained on payrolls even during the massive unemploy¬ 
ment of the Great Depression. Today, layoffs of white-collar 
workers have become common, from either economic slowdowns 
or replacement by machine. In late 1973, for example, a Wall 
Street reporter described automation-related layoffs at Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and other brokerage houses in 
New York: 

Gone are the dozens of miniskirted young high school grad¬ 
uates who hud flooded into Merrill's back offices in recent 
years to lend the clattering Teletype machines that once fed 
orders out. In their place sit a handful of seasoned employees, 
most of them middle-aged, quietly lending the computer 
outlets that allow each of (hem to do the work of two or three 
people.” 

White-collar workers are often discharged with a callousness 
once reserved for their blue-collar counterparts. In late 1974, for 
example, the Macmillan Company, a big New York publisher, 
abruptly dismissed nearly one-sixth of its office employees, ranging 
from editors to maintenance staff, in response to poor business 
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conditions and a union organizing drive. Those dismissed received a 
letter which began: 

The corporation has adopted a plan for curtailment of certain 
business activities in whole or part; consolidation of certain 
departments and divisions; and overall reduction of work 
force. We regret that we must inform you that your services 
will not be required beyond the close of business today.“ 

Blue-collar workers have achieved more job security through 
unions, while white-collar workers, according ioWork in America, 
are viewed by management as “expendable”; “Because their 
productivity is hard to measure and their functions often non- 
essential, they are seen as the easiest place to ‘cut fat’ during low 
points in the business cycle.” The report went so far as to claim that 
“today, low-level white-collar workers are more likely to be sac¬ 
rificed for the sake of short-term profitability than are blue-collar 
workers." 10 

Finally, the educational advantage of white-collar workers has 
decreased greatly, because of the increasing educational levels 
among blue-collar workers. The median numberof years of school 
for clerical and sales workers increased only from 12.4 in 1948 to 
12.6 in 1969. For craftsmen and foremen, the increase was from 9.7 
to 12.1, and for operatives from 9.1 to 11.1. 11 These figures mean 
that a typical clerical or sales worker had 2.7 years more education 
than a skilled industrial worker or foreman in 1948, but only half a 
year more today. 

Office work itself has grown steadily more factorylike as it has 
expanded, although it generally remains cleaner, quieter, safer and 
less arduous than most blue-collar work. It is largely built around 
machines—typewriters, adding machines and, more recently, com¬ 
puters. Jobs have become increasingly specialized as the work has 
been divided among a larger number of workers. Time-and-motion 
studies have been applied to office workers as greater use of 
machines has made production more subject to measurement and 
regulation. Computers have done little to make most clerical jobs 
more interesting; punch cards hold little more inherent fascination 
than file drawers. 

There remain significant cultural differences between white- and 
blue-collar workers. Indeed, they may be the most significant 
differences left. White- and blue-collar workers often hold different 
conceptions of “respectability” anddesirable lifestyles. However, 
even this cultural division has grown less, as the lower white-collar 
work force has been recruited increasingly from blue- as well ns 
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white-collar backgrounds. 12 Blacks have always been severely 
underrepresented among while-collar workers, but even this has 
begun to change; blacks increased from 5 percent of clerical workers 
in I960 to 8 percent in 1970. 13 

White-collar workers have yet to reflect in action these changes in 
their conditions. Like impoverished aristocrats, many white-collar 
workers still cling to a degree of status based on the past, although it 
no longer corresponds to their real social position in the present. 
They often emphasize the status differences bet ween themselves and 
blue-collar workers, and their closeness to management, even when 
this undermines their ability to struggle for their own interests. Their 
declining economic standing and their rapid approach to the position 
of blue-collar workers have even led at times to what one sociologist 
labelled “status panic.” 14 

The white-collar workers' ties to management have also been 
maintained by a greater chance for advancement within the man¬ 
agement hierarchy—at least for males—than that of blue-collar 
workers. Male clerical workers are about three times as likely to join 
management as their blue-collar counterparts. 11 To nurture such a 
carrot, as well as to keep clerical workers from completely goofing 
off, many business and government offices have an incredible 
proportion of supervisors—about one for every threc-and-a-half 
workers. 18 Generally they are working supervisors who, while 
given responsibility for the work of others, must still continue to 
perform their own. While issues of favoritism in promotion have 
become a great source of resentment in many offices, the hope of 
“moving up into management” remains a potent lure for many 
white-collar workers. While most blue-collar workers think of 
themselves as holding jobs, many white-collar workers think in 
terms of having a career. 

Although there have been many indications of growing white- 
collar discontent , 17 management has so far been able todefuse most 
of it. Office workers have raised to a high art the transformation of 
working time into reverie or socializing time, but they have fre¬ 
quently been less willing to stand up for their own interests than 
blue-collar workers. A young woman we talked with in Detroit who 
had worked in factories and now was working in the office at 
Chrysler summed up both the similarities and the differences this 
way: 


Of course, the people I work with now aren’t as militant as the 
people on the line. For one thing, they come from the suburbs 
and think of themselves as a little more middleclass—though 
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everyone knows they’re a worker in that they are working to 
fill someone else's pocket. For another, the conditions aren't 
quite as bad—it's in an office, the heat doesn't go up to 120 
degrees, and the supervisors are a little more polite. Nobody 
likes the bosses, but they’re not hated the way they are in the 
plants. Every once in a while a production worker shoots a 
foreman, bin the people I work with aren’t going to kill uny 
bosses. 

The current rapid rise in the cost ofliving may give a fatal blow to 
much of the passivity of low-level white-collar workers. While 
many blue-collar workers have won some degree of compensation 
for inflation through strikes, unions and cost-of-living escalators, 
unorganized white-collar workers have little protection beyond the 
beneficence of their employers. Continued inflation may well lead 
them to try strikes and organization on a wide scale. For example, in 
the summer of 1974, employees at Harper & Row conducted one of 
the first strikes in the history of the book publishing industry. 
Workers in the publishing industry are highly stratified, but under 
the pressure of inflation, Harper&Row employees from lowrer level 
editors to stock clerks united in an independent employees' organi¬ 
zation and stuck together until the strike was won. Such action, 
should it become widespread, would do much to dissolve the 
remaining distinctions between the white- and blue-collar sectors of 
the working class. 
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11. FROM SLAVE TO WORKER 


The historical experience of Americans of African origin—forced 
immigration and slavery—was far different from the experience of 
those who came from Europe. Even after the Civil War and the 
abolition of slavery, the position of black Americans was distinc¬ 
tive. As the black abolitionist Frederick Douglass, himself an 
ex-slave, pointed out: 

[Emancipation] left the freedman in a bad condition. It made 
him free and henceforth he must make his own way in the 
world. Yet he had none of the conditions of self-preservation 
or self-protection. He was free from the indi vidual master, but 
the slave of society. He had neither money, property, nor 
friends. He was free from the old plantation, but he had 
nothing but the dusty road under his feet. . . .He was turned 
loose, naked, hungry, and destitute to the open sky. 1 

Blacks faced the same fundamental situation as white workers— 
separation from the means of producing what they needed to 
live—but in a far more extreme form. T. Thomas Fortune, a black 
editor, wrote in 1884: 

To tell a man he is free when he has neither money nor 
opportunity is to mock him. To tell him he has no master when 
he cannot live except by permission of the man who 
monopolizes all the land is to deal in the most tantalizing 
contradiction of terms. 2 

Fortune’s emphasis on the land was appropriate. Because the 
South remained primarily agricultural, most of the former slaves had 
little choice but to work for those whoowned the land. In the decades 
following the Civil War, three out of five black men were employed 
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in agriculture. 3 While their labor look various forms— 
sharecropping, tenant farming and wage labor—the reality was 
generally the same poverty and lack of freedom. W.E.B. DuBois, 
after the first serious sociological studies of the subject, concluded at 
the turn of the century that "the keynote of the Black Belt is 
debt. . . in the sense of continued inability of the mass of the 
population to make income cover expenses. ” H is detailed statistical 
study of one county in Georgia found that with average agricultural 
conditions, "the majority of tenants end the year even or in debt, 
which means they work for board and clothes.' M As late as the 
mid 1930s, an observer of an Alabama cotton county could write: 
"The plantation technique. . . hassurvived moreorlessdespitethe 
formal abolition of slavery.” 5 

A large proportion of those not engaged in agriculture were 
concentrated in such largely rural work as lumbering, coal mining 
and railroading, with many workers shifting back and forth between 
those and fanning. The small proportion who lived in cities worked 
in what came to be labelled as "Negro jobs,” such as domestic and 
personal service, porters, draymen, laundresses and seamstresses. 
Black artisans—more common than white ones in the South before 
the Civil War—were increasingly excluded from the skilled trades. 
Blacks were excluded from the burgeoning textile industry, except 
for such jobs as sweeping and scrubbing. 6 In all areas, they were 
forced into the worst jobs and the worst living conditions. 

Until World War I, blacks remained overwhelmingly concen¬ 
trated in the rural South. But in 1915 there began the “great 
migration” which was eventually to lead to a complete transforma¬ 
tion of blacks from predominantly southern rural fanners to pre¬ 
dominantly northern urban workers. The initial trigger for this 
change came primarily from the labor shortage created in northern 
industry when European immigration was cut off by World War I. 
A government report, Negro Migration in 1916-17, found: 

Employment managers and the higher executives of Northern 
industry' arc sadly worried by their labor problems. They feel 
that things are going from bad to worse; that even wage 
increases can avail little. . . . The majority of executives 
interviewed were favorable to the experiment with Negro 
employment in the North, and were sympathetic to sugges¬ 
tions concerning selection, training, housing, and recreation 
for the newcomer. 7 

Railroad and steel companies sent labor agents south to offer jobs 
and transportation subsidies, while blacks already working in the 
North wrote home about the new chances for employment. A survey 
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of major Chicago employers of black workers found that “inability 
to obtain competent white workers was the reason given in practi¬ 
cally every instance for the large numberofNegroesemployed since 
1914.“ B Between 1910 and 1920, the black population of Chicago 
more than doubled; that of Detroit increased sevenfold. This mass 
migration, slowed by depressions and rapidly accelerated by wars 
and other industrial labor shortages, has continued through today. 

The pull from the cities was reinforced by a push off the land. 
Cotton prices collapsed early in the Great Depression, average 
acreage was cut in half and landowners converted tenants to wage 
workers or dismissed them entirely in orderto take advantage of New 
Deal agricultural subsidies. Between 1930 and 1940, the number of 
black farm operators and laborers decreased by one-third . 0 Forced 
migrations began again after World War II, when the introduction 
of tractors and herbicides changed cotton production from year- 
round to seasonal labor. During the 1950s, cotton harvesting was 
further mechanized, and black farm workers, left with no employ¬ 
ment on the land, had little choice but to migrate to the city or to 
starve. A tenant farmer in Humphreys County, Mississippi, in¬ 
dicated why: 

There used to be a whole lot more people on the plantation than 
there are now. The machines started long back in ’50.1 believe 
it really started back in ’ 53. *54. Then every year they begin to 
get more and more, more and more, and that begin to cut 
people down out of the pickin', you know. In other words, 
before that they were pickin' all the crop. Then after machines 
got in, they started pickin’ ends, see. And so now, the biggest 
of ’em not pickin' none. 10 

Since 1940, four million blacks have left the land. Their largely 
forced migration forms the background for many of the racial 
problems of today’s cities. 

Within the cities, there developed a separate labor market for 
black workers, which remains today. Only certain industries and 
particular firms within those industries normally hire black workers. 
A survey sampling companies in Chicago, for example, found that 
seven out of ten small firms, one out of five medium-sized firms, and 
one in thirteen large firms did not hire nonwhites, even in the late 
1960s. 11 These patterns are perpetuated not only by employer 
prejudice, but by the geographic concentration of blacks in ghetto 
areas, and by the fact that many companies fill jobs with the friends 
and relatives of their own workers. 

Further, there usually exists a racial hierarchy within each com- 
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were created to justify inequality; an irrational amalgam of hate 
and fear was added, often as a means to rally all whites behind a 
racial domination that benefited the ruling white minority. 

Once established, racial identification and the emotions that went 
with it—however irrational—tended to perpetuate themselves. 
Howard Kalado described to us the way such attitudes were adopted 
by those who grew up in his white neighborhood in Gary, Indiana: 

There is a deeply ingrained racism. I remember when I was 
young—every game was “catch a nigger"; if you smoked 
your cigarette funny you did it in a "nigger way’'; everything 
was nigger this, nigger that. 

Blacks have fought their oppression in many ways. Slave revolts 
began in the United States almost as soon as slavery—they could not 
be victorious only because slaves remained a minority, even in the 
South. Since emancipation, black strategies have re fleeted changing 
social conditions, different interests among blacks of different 
classes and varying responses among different groups of whites. 
Some strategies have involved alliances with the white upper 
classes; by such means, blacks at the turn of the century won 
financial support for black education and entry into many industries 
as strikebreakers. Some strategies have involved alliances with 
liberal whites tochallenge discrimination through legal and political 
action; such were the civil rights movements of the 1950s and 
early ’60s. Some attempted to build up the economic and social 
power of the black community itself through cooperatives, black 
businesses and nationalist organizations; this was the strategy of the 
massive movement led by Marcus Garvey after World War I, and of 
the “black power’’ movement of the late 1960s, Some involved 
using the mass power of black ghetto dwellers to disrupt urban life as 
a means of protesting their condition; the riots of the late sixties 
were largely such a protest. And some have involved cooperation 
with working-class whites against their employers and other shared 
enemies; the Populist movement at its peak in the late nineteenth 
century, the industrial union movements of the 1930s and a number 
of recent attempts at militant direct action at work exemplified this 
approach. 

Antagonism between whites and blacks has often been exploited 
by employers to divide workers along race lines and prevent their 
recognition of common interests. As early as 1877, for example, a 
coal company imported four hundred black workers from Kentucky 
and West Virginia to break a strike by coal miners in Braidwood, 
Illinois. 15 In the great 1919 steel strike, the employers imported 
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30,000 (o 40,000 black workers as strikebreakers. Andinthe 1930s, 
Henry Ford tried to use his black employees toorganize a rival union 
to split the United Auto Workers. Hundreds of similar examples 
could be found before and since; use of black strikebreakers, in fact, 
became a standard element of employer strikebreaking strategy. 

The reactions of white workers to the entry of black workers has 
been marked by two conflicting tendencies. Often white workers 
have seen the entry of blacks as a direct threat to their security and 
living standards, and have acted along racial lines to exclude blacks 
from their jobs and neighborhoods. 

This reached its most organized form in the skilled craft unions, 
many of which to this day exclude all but a token number of black 
workers. It has also involved sporadic violence. During the peak 
migration periods of World Wars 1 and II, for example, dozens of 
blacks were shot and stoned todeath by white crowds in such cities as 
Chicago, East St. Louis and Detroit. Desire tp “get away from 
blacks” has been one, though by no means the basic, motivation for 
the migration of many whites to the suburbs. Steven Harper, who 
was working at a tool-making shop in the solidly white Detroit 
suburb of Warren, told us; “Everyone who’s there is white, and 
they’d like to keep it that way out in Warren.” 

Yet there has also been a strong tendency in the opposi te d irect ion. 
As black workers became part of the general labor force, it became 
apparent to many workers that, whatever their personal racial 
feelings, they were cutting their own throats and playing into the 
hands of their employers if they allowed themselves to be divided 
along racial lines. The following atypical, but by no means unique, 
statement came from a business agent of the Carpenters and Joiners 
Union in Savannah, Georgia, in 1902: 

In Georgia they [Negroes) must be organized. I was bom and 
raised amongthem; my fatheronce owned some of them, and 1 
know them. . . . We are always in competition with them. 

The contractors prefer them because they can gel them 
cheap. ... So 1 say we must organize them; for if we can 
afford to work all day on a scaffold beside them, then we can 
surely afford to meet them in the hall for an hour or so once in a 
while. . . . The mere fact that all of the boss builders in the 
South arc advocating leaving the negroes out of the union is a 
good reason why we should organize them, . . Letlhcgood 
work go on, and let us hope for the day w hen there will be equal 
rights for all and special privileges to none. . . 16 

The United Mine Workers and the industrial union movements of 
the 1930s and 1940s represented on a massive scale just this kind of 
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interracial cooperation along class lines. Even in the deep South, 
instances of such unity across race lines can be found from the New 
Orleans General Strike of 1892 to the Mississippi pulpwood cutters’ 
strike of 1971. 

In the social context of such movements, individual racial at¬ 
titudes proved subject to change as well. A black woman named 
Sylvia Woods described one example from her experience as an 
assembly-line worker and union activist in a Chicago war plant 
during World War 11. She told how another black woman’s seniority 
rights entitled her to enter a department where no blacks had ever 
worked before: 

Selma was a fiery little thing and she was single minded that 
she would go in there. . . . They (white workers in the 
department] said that if Selma came in, they would walkout. 

Sylvia and a white woman active in the union told them that if they 
walked out, their jobs would simply be filled: 

They stayed. Nobody left. About two weeks later, there was 
an opening for a steward and they nominated Selma to be 
steward. Selma was elected. 

Sylvia Woods described one of the men in that department, whose 
job they had saved on another occasion: 

That guy changed and he worked for Selma. He became one of 
the best union members in the shop. We threw a party one night 
and he came—this southerner who didn’t want a black to do 
anything—he brought his wife and children. We used to call 
him Tennessee. I danced with him that night. It was really 
something. 


The conclusion she drew: 


You have to tell people things that they can see. Then they’ll 
say, “Oh, 1 never thought of that” or “I have never seen it 
like that." 1 have seenitdone. Like Tennessee. He hated black 
people. A poor sharecropper who only came up here to cam 
enough money to go back and buy the land he had been renting. 
After the plant closed he went back there with a different 
outlook on life. He danced with a black woman. He was 
elected steward and you just couldn't say anything to a black 
person. So, I have seen people change. 17 
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The most impressive interracial cooperation we have found 
anywhere in America is that which has been created by black and 
white workers at work, especially in the day-to-day struggle with the 
employer. 18 Over and over in our discussions and interviews we 
heard the same pattern described to us: Individuals may harbor racist 
attitudes in private or away from work, but at work they treat each 
other as individuals, irrespective of race, and cooperate fully across 
race lines. A steelworker in Cleveland summed it up: ‘ ‘Cleveland is a 
racist city, but that doesn’t impede cooperation at work.” Perhaps 
the most striking statement of this pattern we heard was made by 
Jerry Sands, a black auto worker we talked with in Detroit. He 
worked at the Pontiac, Michigan, General Motors plant, a plant 
which is notorious for having been closed down by white workers 
when an anti-school-busing group put picket lines around the plant. 
He told us: 

Don’t get me wrong; I’m not saying that race is not a factor— 
all you have to do is look at what's written on the walls in the 
bathroom to know it’s there. 18 But it has no effect on how 
people act. Our plant is one-third black, one-third white and 
one-third Chicano, but when it comes to the way we organize 
ourselves on the job, everybody works together pretty well. 

In most of these situations, people continued to socialize along 
racial lines. Jerry Sands told us, “Blacks eat with each other or with 
Chicanos.” And a Detroit steelworker likewise reported that blacks 
tended to eat and socialize with blacks and whites with whites, 
although young blacks were friendly when he was with them. But 
everyone we talked with agreed that these divisions had little effect 
on action. 

There seemed to be significant differences in racial attitudes 
among people of different ages. A Detroit steelworker told us: 
“Older white workers will make racist comments, but I never heard 
a younger white make one.” Jerry Sands said: “The very old whites 
and the young ones are the least racist—the in-between age group is 
the worst.” And an assembler at a factory in Cleveland told us: 

About 60 percent of those at my shop are black or third world 
people. Everyone gets along all right. The young guys 
socialize; it's considered square not to. Blacks and whites go 
to parties at each others' homes. 

He also brought up a theme we ran into often: 
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Whites admire the solidarity of blacks against the company. 

When I first started working here, I saw the black guys sitting 
down w'hcn they finished working, so 1 sat down too. A white 
kid came up to me and said, “Don’t sit down, the boss will get 
on you." I said, “What do you mean, those guys are sitting 
down." He said, “Well, they’re afraid to do anything to the 
blacks." So I said, “Shit, we should all sit down and let them 
be afraid of all of us.” 

Andrew Korenko expressed a similar admiration: 

They’ve got a good attitude toward the work—they just aren’t 
very interested in it. They stick together better than the rest of 
the workers, and they get away with a lot more. The bosses are 
really scared of them. 1 never heard a boss yell at a black man. 

One guy came in six days out of the past two months and they 
still couldn’t fire him. 

“Why can’t they?” we asked. “He’s got too many friends,” he 
replied. 20 

For most people, whether or not they act on the basis of race 
depends largely on the situation they are in and the people they are 
with. Racial identity is one of the frameworks within which people 
see themselves and others—but only one. When this racial 
framework is applied, it can lead to the most outrageous acts, 
ranging from lynching and murder to the subtlest humiliations. 
When the framework is not applied, people who might well be 
labelled “racist” in other contexts can treat people of different races 
as genuine friends, and cooperate with them in pursuit of common 
goals. 21 To the extent that people feel the need to stick together on the 
basis of their common interests as workers, they will find that the 
entire framework of racism is one of the obstacles they must—and 
can—overcome. 

During the late 1950s and the 1960s, many blacks turned to direct 
action on a massive scale to improve their social position. This action 
occurred at a time when most white workers experienced rising 
living standards and a relative satisfaction with the status quo. The 
result was that black militance was often viewed as a threat to the 
established well-being of the white majority. With the rise of 
widespread discontent in that same white majority, however, the 
relation between white and black could change radically. A renewed 
militance among blacks might well come to be seen by white workers 
not as a threat but as an ally in efforts to change a system from which 
they both suffer. 
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The early American family, as we saw in Pan I, was largely 
self-sufficient. Within it, work was usually divided by sex, with the 
particular tasks assigned men and women varying with traditions, 
conditions and the inclination of the particular family. Most often 
men did the field labor and building, whereas women tended cattle, 
gardened, doctored, cooked, kept house, cared for children and 
conducted such household industries as soapmaking, weaving, 
spinning, clothesmaking, dairy and other food processing—the list 
could go on and on.' Within such a family the ancient common-law 
assumptions that women were not independent individuals but 
rather subordinates to male authority met with little challenge. As 
Blackstone’s authoritative Commentaries on the common law 
put it: 

The husband and the wife are one person. . . ; mat is, the very 
being or legal existence of the woman is suspended during the 
marriage, or at least is incorporated . . . into that of her 
husband. 5 

The transition from an economy of individual proprietors toone of 
employees affected women quite differently from men. The first 
factory workers, as we have seen, were young women who planned 
to work for a few years before getting married. Most women married 
late in their twenties, and it gradually became common for them first 
to go out to work—the majority in domestic service, factory work or 
teaching. By 1890 an estimated half of all women worked for pay 
outside the home for part of the eight to ten years between leaving 
school and getting married. 3 

Almost all women stopped working when they married. While 
reliable figures are hard to come by, Robert W. Smuts estimates that 
in 1890, only about 5 percent of all married women worked for 
money outside their homes.'* The work required of most wives in the 
home remained great. Women gave birth to many morechildren than 
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today, and therefore spent much more lime either pregnant or caring 
for their offspring. The social belief that “a woman’s place is in the 
home,” while no longer considered so applicable to unmarried 
women, continued to serve as a block to the employment of those 
who were married. If family income was too small for survival, 
women might sew or perform other work at home for an employeron 
a piece-rate basis. But only in cases where their husbands were 
unable to work because of illness, unemployment or alcoholism 
were married women likely to work outside the home. As late as 
1940, only 15 percent of married women were in the labor force. 1 
Raising children and keeping house remained the main labor for 
most Women. 

The picture began to change with World War II. The extraordi¬ 
nary shortage of labor led employers and the government to under¬ 
take a massive campaign to recruit women for work—even for jobs 
in heavy industry and other male preserves. Work suddenly became 
a mark of patriotism, not disgrace, even for married women. Just 
between 1940 and 1944, the percentage of wives in the labor force 
increased nearly 50 percent. 6 Massive daycare facilities were set up 
to allow mothers to work. Centuries of belief that ‘ ‘women’s place is 
in the home” went by the boards in a few short months. Polls of 
women war workers at the beginning of the war indicated that 95 
percent wanted to quit when the war was over, but a similar poll near 
the end of the war showed that two-thirds wanted to continue at work 
in permanent jobs. 7 

After the war, women were pushed out of many jobs by men 
returning from the military; many others voluntarily quit to start 
families they had delayed for the duration of the war. Magazines 
again began to extoll the virtues of women in the home. But a return 
to the prewar pattern proved not to be in the cards. By 1950 a higher 
proportion of wives were in the labor force than at the peak of the w'ar 
in 1944, and the proportion has continued to rise steadily, until today 
almost half of all wives work during any given year—and the 
overwhelming majority work at some point during the course of 
their marriage. 8 This constitutes a dramatic change in the lives of 
women and the worlds of both work and family. 

Several factors have contributed to this change. The ages at which 
women marry and have children have dropped by roughly seven 
years, and women have generally had fewer and fewer children, 
except for the “baby boom’ ’ decade following Worid War II. Since, 
on the average, women marry before they reach twenty-one and have 
their last child by the time they are thirty, they have many more years 
of reduced child-rearing responsibilities during which their children 
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arc in school or grown up. 9 The advent of such new technologies as 
running water and central heating has lightened many traditional 
household tasks; backyard agriculture and kitchen industries have 
been taken over by commercial processing; and hospitals have 
replaced much home nursing. These developments made house¬ 
keeping potentially less time-consuming. The economy provided 
growing employment for women, particularly in low-level clerical 
occupations and part-time and semicasuai jobs in retail stores and 
services. Under these conditions, older social beliefs about the 
proper place of married women in the home lingered, but had less 
and less effect on whether women actually worked. Today, about 60 
percent of women work during the course of a year. 

The main reason women take jobs was put succinctly by the U.S. 
Department of Labor; 


Most women in the labor force work because they or their 
families need the money they can earn—some work to raise 
family living standards above the level of poverty or depriva¬ 
tion; others, to help meet rising costs of food, education for 
their children, medical care, and the like. The majority of 
women do not have the option of working solely for personal 
fulfillment. 11 


In 1970, barely one-third of all women in the labor force were 
married to husbands who made $7000 or more a year. The other 
two-thirds were either single, widowed, divorced or separated— 
usually supporting themselves and often children as well—or mar¬ 
ried to men who made less than $7000. These women were hardly 
working for “pin money.” Their work was either an economic 
necessity fortheirsurvival, or the difference between a family lifeof 
deprivation and one of relative comfort. 

Of course, dire necessity is not the only reason women want to 
work. A student at a Boston commuter college said; “I think both 
husband and wife should work so they can travel around some before 
they start having kids.” But more typical was a licensed practical 
nurse in Cleveland who told us: 


Most of the nurses I work with are working simply because 
they have to. A large proportion of them have children but no 
husbands—they’re divorced, they have illegitimate kids or 
they've lost their husbands. And most of the rest need the 
money almost as much. 
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Most married women, whether they work or not, have a full-time 
job at home as housekeepers and often childkeepers as well. A 
steelworker, describing the pressures that changing shifts at work 
put on families, said: “A lot of guys have traditional family lives 
where the wife stays at home most of the time. Taking care of the 
house almost has to be a full-time job for somebody when you're 
working this way.” (Nonetheless, his own wife held down a 
full-time job herself in an auto plant on the far side of Cleveland.) 

Many women find the boredom and social isolation of housework 
worse than having to take a job: ‘T just can’t imagine sitting around 
home all the time knittinganddoingnothing.' ’ We met Lindaand her 
husband Larry, a pipefitter, when we camped one night in a parking 
lot next to their house in an aging suburbof Steubenville .Ohio. They 
were about thirty, and Linda told us she had two kids, one five, the 
other two. A few years before she had started studying to be a nurse, 
got trained as a lab technician and worked at the local hospital—until 
she got pregnant. When Tim said he was on a layoff, she said bitterly: 

I've been on a layoff too—for the last six years. I wish I could 
go back to work at the hospital, at least in the afternoon, but 
Larry here won't baby-sit for the kids. It gets on your nerves 
after a while, the little monsters. 1 go stir crazy silting at home 
all day. 

A young woman we met from Pittsburgh gave us a fairly typical 
account of what the women she worked with in a garment factory did 
with their children while they worked: 

Their kids either stayed with grandmother or other relations, 
or ineithcr legal or illegal daycare, Often a neighbor took care 
of ten or twenty kids. The going rate was somewhere around 
S10 per week per kid, so that women with three kids were 
paying half their income for daycare. 

After describing conditions in the factory that rivaled the horrors of 
a nineteenth-century sweatshop, she added: “When women told 
me they were working there to get out of the house, I figured things 
had to be pretty bad at home.” 

Women by no means enter the labor force on equal terms with 
men. From the beginning they have been concentrated in low-paying 
and insecure “women’s jobs” and underrepresented or excluded 
altogether from those with better pay and job security. As early as 
1829, a Boston newspaper editorialized: 
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Custom and long habit have closed the doors of very many 
employments against the industry and perserverencc of wo¬ 
man. She has been taught to deem so many occupations 
masculine, and made for men only that, excluded by a 
mistaken deference to the world's opinion from innumerable 
labors most happily adapted to her physical constitution, the 
competition for the few places left open to her has occasioned a 
reduction in the estimated value of her labor, until it has fallen 
below the minimum and is no longer adequate. . . . 15 

The job segregation of women was borne out by a government 
study of the payroll records of 150,000 employees made in 1885- 
86. It found only 800 instances where men and women were em¬ 
ployed in the same job classification by the same employer, and in 
600 of these, the men’s wages were higher than women's by an 
average of one-third. 13 Nor has this segregation disappeared; re¬ 
cent research indicates that it has declined little since the turn of 
the century. u 

In 1970, women who worked full lime all year round made only 60 
percent as much as men, 15 Far from getting better, this "income 
gap" has been growing worse—back in the mid-1950s, women 
earned 64 percent as much as men. 18 And in reality the "income 
gap" is far worse, since 60 percent of women workers were 
employed either part time or, even more commonly, only part of the 
year. 

Part of the ‘ ‘ income gap’ ’ is the result of employers simply pay ing 
women less than men for the same work. A Department of Labor 
study in 1963, when such discrimination was still legal, found many 
job orders even at public employment offices 

offering men higher wages or salaries than were offered to 
women for the same job. The orders covered a variety of 
occupations and industries. One offered $3,600 a year for a 
male clerk-typist and only $3,000 for a woman. Another, 
seeking an accounting clerk, quoted a rate of $ 1.80 for a man 
and SI.45 fora woman. Over one-half of the orders listed had 
wage differentials ranging from 11 to 25 percent of the men's 
rate. 17 

Even more significant than such unequal pay forequal work is the 
problem pointed out in the Boston editorial 145 years ago—the 
crowding of women into a few, low-paying occupations. Between 
1947 and 1968, the numberof women in the labor force increased by 
75 percent, while the number of men increased only 16 percent. 18 
Yet, as the National Manpower Council concluded: 
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The growth in the employment of women appears to have been 
accomplished more through increased employment in occupa¬ 
tions held by women and by the emergence of new “wom¬ 
en's” occupations than through the entrance of women into 
occupations formerly considered exclusively male. 10 

The most important growth in women’s employment has been in 
clerical work; since 1940, women have increased from one-half to 
three-fourths of all clerical workers. 20 Today, one-third of all 
women workers are clerical workers 21 and their eamings have 
declined dramatically relative to male clerical workers since World 
War II. 22 The next most important growth was in nonhousehold 
service work—one of the lowest paid of all job categories. 23 More 
than 70 percent of working women were employed in these two 
categories or in low-paying operative and sales occupations. 24 
Women were severely underrepresented among the higher-paying 
professional, technical and managerial jobs, and barely 1 percent of 
women were craftsmen or foremen. 25 One woman, who had been 
working at low-paying garment and waitress jobs, described this 
exclusion to us as she experienced it. She loved carpentry and had 
tried over and over to find work as a carpenter; she had also tried to 
break into other skilled trades or some of the better-pay ing industrial 
jobs in the Pittsburgh area; in every case, she told us: “I ran into a 
stone wall." 

Needless to say, employers do not willingly make available 
information which documents women's inferior jobs and pay. But as 
a result of a Pentagon Papers-style exploit on the part of an unknown 
office worker, we can see exactly what it meant at one company. In 
1973, a group of women passed out leaflets protesting discrimina¬ 
tion against women in thedowntown Loopdistrict in Chicago. A few 
days later, to their surprise, there arrived the entire salary list for the 
General Office of Kraft Foods, one of the companies they had 
leafiettcd—evidently passed on by a worker in the office. When the 
women made known the salary information, Kraft evidently pan¬ 
icked. We were told: 

The result was a massive security drive. Overtime was cancel¬ 
led for secretaries. Fourapprovals were needed toget material 
out of the files. It probably put them months behind. In fact if 
that happened everywhere, the Loop might close down with¬ 
out our doing anything. 

An analysis of the salary list showed the extremes the “eamings 
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gap” could take: The 572 men employed at Kraft averaged $19,000 
a year, while the 442 women averaged only $8000 a year. Women 
were severely underrepresented in professional positions and were 
paid less in most of them—even if they had been on the job a longer 
time. Women held 80 percent of the nonprofessional jobs—and 
earned $7400 a year compared with $12,300 for the men in such 
jobs. Some examples of job discrimination: 

DUPLICATING MACHINE OPERATOR 

Three women hired in 1971 makclessthanamanwho 
started at the same lime 
INTERMEDIATE CLERK 

Two men hired since 1972 cam more than any of the 
women in this category even though 70 women have 
greater seniority. 

A man hired in 1973 makes an average of $3,000more 
than any of the women hired that year <9 women). 

A man hired in 1972 makes an average of S2,500 more 
than any of the women hired that year (36 women). 

MAIL CLERK 

Of twelve employees in this category (three women 
and nine men;, no women are senior mail clerks. 79 

Finally, women are concentrated in industries with small, com¬ 
petitive, marginal companies. Three-fifths of women work in the 
distribution of goods and services. 27 The 20 percent engaged in 
manufacturing are overrepresented in light industries such as ap¬ 
parel, textiles and food processing. 211 An analysis by Mary Steven¬ 
son ofthe University of Massachusetts at Boston indicates that about 
one-third of the' 1 wage gap’ ’ for semiskilled occupations was due to 
the fact (hat 

men are in the more profitable and powerful industries. The 
labor market assigns women to those industries which are not 
capable of paying higher wages because of the economic 
environment in which they operate. 79 

There are a number of reasons women are concentrated in inferior 
jobs. One is sheer prejudice about their capacities. Another pilfered 
document which came into our possession by entirely illegitimate 
means indicates how strong the stereotypes about women remain. It 
is a section of the Supervisor's Manual for State Employees of the 
State of Massachusetts, dealing with “Women in Government,” in 
use at least until 1968. Itwas prepared byaprofessorattheBureauof 
Business and industrial Training at Northwestern University. 
Among the “Facts” it listed about women were: 
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Finger dexterity far superior to man. 

Women 10 times more nervous than men. 

Women more patient in repetitive jobs. 

Well suited for work involving exactness. 

The Manual gave this description of “The Female Mind”: 

Women are identificationists. 

Women are subjective. 

Women ure intuitive. 

Women indulge in fantasy. 

Women have fuller emotional lives than men. 

It stated that the 

role of achievers still belongs to men. . . . Women as a rule 
don’t seek job promotion—their emotions are secure in a 
limited job. 

And perhaps most devastating of all: 

Women sometimes think Government and industry is silly. 

With such attitudes prevalent, it is little wonder that women have 
found it necessary to protest male chauvinism. 

A second reason for discrimination against women has been the 
policy of those professionals and skilled workers who can control 
their own labor markets. Doctors, lawyers and other predominantly 
male professionals have held the number of women allowed to 
practice to a minimum through control of professional education and 
training. Similarly, craft unions have excluded women almost 
entirely from skilled trades through closed shops and apprenticeship 
provisions, as part of their general policy of narrowing the competi¬ 
tion for skilled jobs as much as possible. An attitude of male vanity 
and scorn for women has at times accompanied this approach. 

Another reason women are excluded from better jobs is the 
work/life pattern most women share. Many young women enter the 
labor force at first for only a few years, then leave to marry or to have 
children. When they return to work, many still feel free to quit, 
believing their main responsibility is at home. This, combined with 
traditional prejudice, makes many employers reluctant to take on 
women, no matter how qualified they may be, for jobs involving 
extensive training or responsibility. 

Employers are more than willing to perpetuate and exploit the 
casual character of the women’s labor market. One “highly placed 
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executive in a mammoth insurance company," for example, told 
researchers from Columbia University that "tender-minded 
academics’’ were "downright naive" in their concern about worker 
turnover. It was his "informed opinion” that clerical personnel 

arc easily trained for their jobs, that if they stayed on in large 
numbers (hey would become wage problems—we'd have 10 
keep raising them or end up fighting with (hem; they would 
form unions and who knows what the hell else. It’s better to 
hire giris who are too well educated tor/ay happy with the jobs 
we assign them to do. That way they get out before it’s loo 
late. 31 ’ 

Because of the discrimination against women in other spheres, 
those companies which do hire women find a tremendous labor 
surplus, and therefore are able to hold wages to a minimum-—if one 
woman is dissatisfied with conditions, an employer can count on 
finding another w ho will put up with them. Substandard wages for 
women allow many marginal employers to survive and permit other 
employers to make extra profits. 

From the point of view of business as a whole, those women who 
are not working constitute what a U.S. Labor Department publica¬ 
tion calls a "labor force reserve.” 31 The government’s Handbook 
on Women Workers put it neatly: "Women 16 years of age and over 
who are not in the labor force make up a womanpower reserve—a 
potential source of additional workers who might be needed in an 
expanding economy or in time of national emergency.” 32 In the 
meantime, this reserveof unemployed potential workers shows up in 
no unemployment statistics, receives no unemployment compensa¬ 
tion, and doesn’t walk the streets requesting or demanding jobs. It 
represents a hidden unemployment which holds down the wages of 
the employed without generating the social disruption that usually 
accompanies massive unemployment. 

Women have long struggled against their subordinate position in 
the labor force and in society. They have conducted many of the most 
militant strikes in the history of the American labor movement. At 
the same time, they have had to organize to fight their subordination 
within male-dominated unions. In the first decades of the twentieth 
century, a strong feminist movement w'on the right to vote and an end 
to the legal inequalities under which "the very being or legal 
existence of the woman issuspended. . . .” Duringthe late 1960s, a 
new woman’s movement developed, attacking the unequal position 
of women in every sphere of life and trying to overcome the 
willingness of women to accept that position. The struggles of these 
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peting labor, by ensuring low wages for (heir own wives, daughters 
and mothers, and by undermining solidarity against theemployeron 
the job. The assumption of many w'omen that they are working only 
temporarily and therefore need not organize to fight back on the job 
guarantees inferior conditions for themselves and all women. Until 
people accept these realities, they will be victimized by them. 


The Shared Experience 


The Great Depression of the 1930s shattered such hopes at the 
same time that it destroyed living standards. The willingness to work 
and work hard became by no means a guarantee of survival, let alone 
well-being. Under these conditions, workers who might have been 
satisfied with quite modest living standards had to turn to dramatic 
forms of mass struggle—anti-eviction riots, sitdown strikes, mass 
picketing, general strikes—to win enough to live on and a faint hope 
of security. Those who lived through the thirties often retain a 
tradition of militance, combined with a preoccupation with job 
security and economic survival. 

World War II marked the end of the Great Depression. For most 
people, despite long hours, rationing, shortages and the draft, it 
meant a great improvement in conditions of life. Moreover, there 
was a widespread sense that if everybody would pull together to win 
the war, they could hope for prosperity and improving conditions 
when it was over. 

The decades following World War II were indeed marked by a 
substantial improvement in living conditions for most people. 
Rising wages, relatively full employment and an increasing propor¬ 
tion of working wives caused the real income of American families 
to increase by about one-third between 1946 and 1968.' Living 
standards rose even faster than real income, as consumer debt grew 
from $6 billion to $86 billion in the twenty years following World 
War II. 2 Work became far less seasonal, allowing steady employ¬ 
ment to groups that before had been chronically unemployed. 
Seniority provisions and union grievance procedures likewise in¬ 
creased job security substantially. Social security, unemployment 
insurance, workman's compensation, pension plans and welfare 
programs created an at least partially guaranteed basis of survival for 
those who were not at work. 

These conditions represented a tremendous contrast to the recent 
past. For a worker who had expected impoverishment and inse¬ 
curity, lifemay well havetumedoutfarbetterthanexpected. Astudy 
of auto workers who had moved to a San Jose suburb in the 
mid-1950s gave an apt description of the way many of them regarded 
their recent experience: 

Here I am the son of a sharecropper with a ninth-grade 
education and no really saleable skills, and look at me: I'm 
paying off a nice new home, have a good car (often two), my 
kids and my wife are decently dressed; she has a washing 
machine, I have some power tools; what more do 1 have a right 
to expect? 3 
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auto plant in Detroit, added that young workers are much more likely 
to walk out over such issues as heat, speed-up and firings than are the 
older workers. 

Another expression of new attitudes was the dramatic rise of 
absenteeism during the latter 1960s. A woman who had worked in a 
small auto parts plant in Detroit for twenty years, herself an old 
radical, told us: 

The present absenteeism represents something very different 
from past forms of resistance. In the past, workers have 
generally tried to make everyone act the same way, do the 
same things, out of a sense of fear. Today, there is no longer 
such a pressure for conformity among workers. Through 
absenteeism, the kids have won something that could poten¬ 
tially revolutionize life in the auto industry—part-time work. 

We know one kid, Steven, who works just Mondays and 
Fridays, and makes enough to get by. 

Someone broke in to say, “Of course, he missed three days in the 
first four weeks—he just couldn't bring himself to get up that early in 
the morning.” “Oh well," someone else chimed in, “I guess they’ll 
just have to hire a part-time part-timer for the days when the 
part-timers don’t come in." 

Stories about absenteeism, whether real or apocryphal, were 
often told with glee. Perhaps the most widespread described a 
foreman asking a worker, “Joe, how come you’re coming into work 
four days a week?" "Because I can’t make a living in three,” came 
the reply. We were told of a coal mine near Pittsburgh whose night 
shift was mostly younger workers. One night only eighteen of sixty 
workers on the shift showed up. The next day the boss called them in 
and dressed them down. When he threatened to fire them, they all 
broke into applause. Astounded, he asked why. "If you fire us, we’ll 
all get $93 a week unemployment and won’t have to work for 
forty-two weeks," came the reply. 

Of course, the desires and life pattern of many people who grew up 
in the 1950s and ’60s closely follow those of their parents’ genera¬ 
tion. We talked with a pipefitter in Wintersville, Ohio, a 
suburb of Steubensville, who was an extreme example. His father 
had been a pipefitter before him; at his death, he and his brothers had 
taken up the trade. When we asked him how he liked living in 
Wintersville, his only reply was, “Oh, yeah, there’s plenty of work 
around here with the mills and all the industries in this area, and that’s 
for me.” 

Butin general, the differences among the different generations are 
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visible in almost any workplace; they were described to us over and 
over again. Andrew Korenko at Republic Steel in Cleveland told us; 

You can see very definite differences in attitude among age 
groups. You can see it both in the union officials and in the 
regular workers. The old timers—say over fifty-five—tend to 
be all right. The two grievers who are fifty-five and sixty are 
right on their job. The old guys are full of stories about the 
struggle to get the union in. They’ll tell you the union isn't 
what it used to be, that people didn’t used to put up with the 
kind of shit they do now. The guys, say, thirty-three to 
fifty-five are a whole different story. The ones that hold 
positions in the union are still under the influence of David 
McDonald. They’ll actually talk about cotrusteeship. 

He shook his head. We asked him why he thought they were that 
way. 


I've wondered about that myself. These were guys that came 
into the mills after World War 11 and the Korean War. They 
worked themselves up to the better jobs. A lotofihemcameup 
from the South; they started off poor and ended up pretty well 
set up. In their terms they were successful, and they were into 
that whole thing. 

We asked about the younger people. 

Their attitude toward the job is all right. They don't think 
they're going any place. A few are taking positions in the 
union, but most of them don't have anything to do with it. 

Mostly they are into absenteeism. I’m a pretty regular worker 
myself I must have missed a month in the past year or so. 

During the 1960s, the shift in attitudes that began with young 
people caused some friction between generations—the notorious 
“generation gap." When young people with long hair, bandanas, 
patched blue jeans and a fondness for pot first began appearing at 
work, they were frequently met with disdain and contempt by the 
older workers. Similarly, an older woman who had been an auto 
worker for many years in Detroit told us that older workers resented 
the absenteeism of younger workers somewhat, seeing it as im¬ 
proper. “They’Hask, ‘How can you possibly live?' " Butinthe past 
several years, the polarization between young and old at work seems 
to have softened considerably. Younger workers told us over and 
over again that the people over thirty with whom they worked were 
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stifling, self-denying and subject to authoritarian discipline as those 
in industrial production. (While the student movement of the 1960s 
raised issues that were varied and far-reaching, much of its impetus 
came from students’ rejection of an education whose purpose they 
saw as processing them to be mere cogs within the social machine.) 
But by the beginning of the 1970s, it had become difficult for col lege 
graduates even to get “college jobs” at all. Among young people 
who received B.A. degrees in 1970 and 1971 and did not go on to 
graduate school, there was an 8.5 percent unemployment rate; for 
those who majored in the humanities, the rate was 13 percent. Of 
(hose working, 42 percent were in fields not directly related to their 
college major." By 1973, a Boston newspaperman reported: 

Anyone travelling around the city daily will encounter cab 
drivers with law degrees, waitresses with graduate training in 
social work or special education, English Ph.D. candidates 
who moonlight as nannies or shoe salesmen." 

Under such circumstances, the slogan “for a good job, get a good 
education” rang somewhat hollow. As a student at the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston said: 

When I was a kid, everyone said, "Stay in school, stay in 
school," so I finished high school. I worked for a while, and 
they told me ifl wanted todo anything I had to goto college. So 
here I am. I know if lever gel out of here, they're going to tell 
me to go to graduate school. And then I declare they'II tell me I 
need a Ph.D. And you know what: when 1 gel that, I still won't 
he able to do what 1 want to do. It just seems like all my yeses, 
they’ve got a no to. 

The general sense of social deterioration was aggravated by the 
Vietnam War. Like World War II, the Vietnam War left a powerful 
mark on those who experienced it, whether as Gls or at home. The 
ex-marine explained part of why the impact of the Vietnam War was 
so different from World War II: 

World War II was the focus of all life at home. You should see 
the ads in magazines like National Geographic to get a feel for 
the times. There’s a GI in every ad, or else farmers on tractors 
with flags or pictures of Hitler being beaten over the head with 
acorn cob. A Bell and Howell ad said, we’ll make cameras for 
you after the war, but now we're making bomb sights. The 
theme was we're all making a common sacrifice. Everyone 
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I go! out of the service in March. 1 was in 'Nam. They got all 
these programs to hire the vet—didn't do me much good. It 
took me two months to find this job. 

Such experiences, combined with the traditions of resistance to 
military authority that developed during the course of the war, have 
helped to make veterans an unusually militant force when they 
returned to jobs back home. A steelworker in Gary reported: 

Vietnam vets won't take the shit the others do—they'll yell at 
the foremen and stuff like that. 

An auto worker in Detroit confirmed this: 

A lolofthe younger workers come outof the army, and they’ve 
had it with authority. They aren' twilling to take any more shit. 

The experience of the war has likewise weakened the reflex 
support for the state and its officials among the population as a 
whole, especially young people. According to surveys by pollster 
Daniel Y ankelovich, the proportion of young workers who say they 
consider patriotism “a very important value” dropped from 60 
percent in 1969 to 40 percent in 1974. An opinion survey by Daniel 
Starch in 1973 found that if Japan, Israel, Thailand, South Vietnam 
or Greece were “threatened by Communist invasion and takeover," 
a majority of Americans would be opposed to sending American 
troops. And willingness to serve in the military hasdropped sharply. 
The veterans counselor quoted earlier told us: 

The army is having trouble recruiting because the whole 
altitude toward authority has changed. Many kids would 
rather wash car windows than go in the army—they figure at 
least you’re free. 

Most current members of the working class, whatever their race, 
sex or occupation, have shared two important historical experiences. 
First, they have shared the expanding aspirations that made a steady 
job and an adequate income no longer a sufficient definition of a good 
life. Second, they have shared the deterioration in real incomes and 
general social conditions of the past few years, which have made it 
harder and harder just to get by. 

It is possible, though unlikely, that in the face of hard times the 
expanded aspirations that developed in the 1960s will simply fade 
away as unrealistic dreams from a happier era. Whether such desires 
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pathized with the resistance movement, and refused to suppress it 
when royal governors were foolhardy enough to muster them. 7 
Local Sons of Liberty groups prepared to resist should the British 
army be turned against them. Groups in several states even formally 
agreed 

to march with the utmost dispatch, at their own proper costs 
and expense, on the first proper notice (which must be sig¬ 
nified to them by at least six of the sons of liberty) with their 
whole force if required. . . tothe reliefofthosethatshall.are, 
or may be in danger from the stamp act." 

Despite its relative militance, the movement against the Stamp 
Act remained limited in its objectives. Except for the issue of 
“taxation without representation," British rule of the colonies was 
never questioned; even the agreement for military cooperation 
quoted above declared “most unshaken faith and true allegiance to 
his Majesty King George the Third.” 8 Blame for the oppression of 
the colonies was invariably placed, not on the British king, Parlia¬ 
ment or nation, but rather on their agents. When, under the pressure 
of the American resistance movement, the British Parliament re¬ 
voked the Stamp Act less than two years after its passage, the Sons of 
Liberty movement felt it had accomplished its purpose and quickly 
dissolved. 10 

The British government, however, was still in a financial bind, 
and in 1767 replaced the Stamp Act with a new set of taxes on 
American imports. The colonists replied with a renewed boycott of 
all British goods, backed by a “Nonimportation Agreement." The 
Nonimportation Association which enforced it began as a peaceful 
and legal movement to demand a change in British law. Its objective 
was at first limited to repeal of the new taxes; the royal governor of 
Massachusetts reported in 1770; “In other matters which have no 
relation to this dispute between Kingdom and Colonies, Govern¬ 
ment retains its vigour and the administration of it is attended with no 
unusual difficulties." 11 

As time went on, however, the Nonimportation Associations 
found themselves forced to take more and more power over the 
actual running of American society, until they became virtual 
countergovemmcnts. In New England, the Town Meeting served as 
a means for “uniting the whole body of the people” 12 into the 
movement. Elsewhere, mass meetings served the same purpose. In 
Charlestown, South Carolina, for example, what started as a series 
of meetings of artisans and others to urge participation in the boycott 
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developed into a “General Meeting of inhabitants" at the town 
“liberty tree," to discuss not only enforcement of the Nonimporta¬ 
tion Agreement, but also “other Matters for the General Good.” 13 
Association committees held hearings, took testimony and ex¬ 
amined the records of those suspected of violating the agreement, 
judged their guilt and imposed sanctions on violators, much like 
courts of law. Those found guilty were subjected to social ostracism, 
visits by angry crowds and, at times, tar-and-feathering. Public 
opinion seemed to treat the Nonimportation Agreement as more 
legitimate than the official government; one royal governor com¬ 
plained that tea smuggled from Holland could ‘ * lawfully be sold” in 
Boston, whereas it was considered “a high crime to sell any from 
England.” 14 

Despite substantial concessions from Britain in 1770, colonial 
resistance continued to mount. Tactics remained much the same— 
harassment of British soldiers, attacks on customs ships, circumven¬ 
tion of British law. The grievances that precipitated action, how¬ 
ever, were no longer seen as isolated incidents but rather as part of a 
general system of oppression. Blame for that oppression was no 
longer placed on the local agents of the British government, but 
successively on the cabinet, Parliament and, finally, on the king 
himself. At the same time, the ultimate objectives of the movement 
expanded. As the royal governor of Massachusetts later recalled, 
"At first... the supreme authority [of Parliament] seemed to be 
admitted, the cases of taxes only excepted; but the exceptions 
gradually extended from one case to another, until it included all 
cases whatsoever.” 15 

The British government dispatched additional troops and passed 
a series of laws designed to coerce the colonists back into line. The 
result, however, was only to increase their felt need for unity in 
resistance. Divisions within local resistance movements melted 
away; as one contemporary put it, measures in support of the 
country's liberties were more important than previous personal 
political loyalties. 16 Intercolonial cooperation was established by 
means of Committees of Correspondence among the various colo¬ 
nial assemblies, initiated by a group of Virginians who, Thomas 
Jefferson recalled, “were all sensible that the most urgent of all 
measures [was] that of coming to an understanding with all the other 
colonies, to consider the British claims as a common cause of all, and 
to produce a unity of action. . . .” 17 A network of county and local 
Committees of Correspondence made it possible to spread informa¬ 
tion and plans for action with great speed through the entire popula¬ 
tion. In many localities, residents prepared for armed defense. In 
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1774, the Committees of Correspondence arranged for the various 
colonies to send representatives to a Continental Congress, which 
established a Continental Association against all commerce with 
Britain, and, while still not declaring America independent, made 
plans for armed resistance to British authority. The idea was widely 
expressed that “it is to ourselves we ought to trust, and not to the 
persons who may be in power on [the other] side of the water." 18 

I'he mass meetings and committees of the new Association began 
exercising government functions even more forcefully than the 
old. British attempts to repress the movement led to constant 
skirmishes, and finally to full-scale battles at Lexington and Con¬ 
cord, Massachusetts. The outbreak of war generated widespread 
support fora total break with Britain, as did the wide distribution of 
Thomas Paine’s revolutionary pamphlet. Common Sense. The sec¬ 
ond Continental Congress in 1776 finally asserted American in¬ 
dependence—something which had been far from the minds of those 
who started the resistance movement a decade earlier 

The American Revolution did not just create a new, independent 
government on the pattern of the old, however. An observer in 1763, 
before the resistance movement began, noted that the American 
colonists were “no friends to republicanism," but loyal subjects of 
the king and the “most ardent lovers of that noble constitution of our 
mother country "—despite its monarchical and aristocratic ele¬ 
ments. 19 When the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Sons of Liberty 
fearfully considered the possibility of independence in 1766, they 
assumed that it would imply “erecting an independent Monarchy 
here in America.” 20 But seven years of disillusionment with the 
British king so shifted opinion, that by 1773, many Americans 
agreed that “kings have been a curse to this and every other country 
where they have gained a footing”; of all men, “kings . . . are the 
least to be trusted.” 21 Instead of creating a new monarchy, the 
Americans, in effect, formalized the organs of their resistance 
movement as the new governing authority of society, thus creating a 
new social system based on majority rule. Town meetings and 
general assemblies of the population became the essential source of 
powerand legitimacy. Committeeselectedby thembecamethe local 
government. The insurgent assemblies and congresses to which they 
had sent delegates became the new governing organs of society. 
Thus a form of popular power from below came to replace, for a 
time, a system of separate authority from above. 

Just as the needs of the American colonists conflicted with the 
interests of the British government, so today the needs of working 
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people are in conflict with the interests of those who control their 
labor. But just as the colonists required a decade of social conflict to 
develop the aim and capacity to replace their rulers, so today people 
are by no means likely to take over control of their society overnight. 
Only in the course of a protracted struggle are they likely to discover 
the need and possibility of doing so. 

Of course, colonial society was far different from today’s. As we 
have seen, the American people have been divided into a small group 
of managers and owners who control society, and a majority who 
work for them. Their work has become collective, not individual. In 
order to take control of their social conditions, they need not so much 
a different political authority, but a new way of organizing their 
productive activity. It is the control of society by a minority class, not 
the control of the state by a foreign power, that needs to be eliminated 
today. Yet the process by which this can be accomplished may well 
be similar in some respects to that of the first American Revolution. 

As in colonial America, so today informal patterns of popular 
self-organization and resistance to authority are common featuresof 
everyday life. In the course of this book we have seen such patterns in 
many spheres of life. They are already often effective in opposing 
immediate grievances, but their power todeal with more fundamen¬ 
tal problems is still extremely limited. Their participants usually 
accept the status quo in general, and do not see their resistance to 
particular acts of those in power as part of any larger movement, let 
alone a challenge to the existing organization of society. 

When large numbers of people are affected by the same griev¬ 
ances, however, such action may spread on a wider social scale. 
The consumer meat boycotts, truckers’ blockades and strike waves 
that developed in response to the inflation of theearly 1970s illustrate 
the process by which tactics often used in isolated conflicts can come 
to be applied by millions of people who share common problems to 
which they can find no other solutions. 

Such large actions over particular issues may successfully resist 
particular grievances, but they can do little to arrest the general 
deterioration of living conditions most people now face. The finan¬ 
cially pressed British rulers were determ ined to raise money from the 
colonists in one way if not in another; similarly, those who control 
American society today are bound to continue trying to solve their 
problems by taking a larger share of what workers produce. If they 
can’t do it one way, they will try to do it another. 

The key to resisting their attempts is to make the strikes, block¬ 
ades, street actions and other tactics already in use the tools of a 
concerted social movement, in which all the various actions of 
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working people to meet their needs are recognized as part of a 
common struggle. At first such a movement might well resemble the 
Civil Rights movement of the 1960s, with people contesting the 
established authorities in every sphere of life, acting on their own 
initiative—but with an awareness that the struggles of each are the 
struggles of all, and that the fundamental interests of all working 
people are in conflict with those of the owners and managers. 
Creating such a movement is the key to resisting hard times today. 

In order to become the instrument of all, such a movement would 
need to establish meetings, popular assemblies and action commit¬ 
tees, not only in every community like the American colonists, but in 
every workplace, school, military unit and other social realm as 
well. These in turn would need to coordinate their actions with each 
other. We have already seen how even small-scale resistance actions 
tend to create a counterpower to management and other authorities. 
Such assemblies, in order to achieve their objectives, would have to 
take over much of the actual power in the spheres in which they 
function. 

No doubt such a movement would start with limited objectives; it 
would aim only to redress particular grievances, not to eliminate the 
source of those grievances. There can be little doubt that people will 
be better able to resist the deterioration of their conditions through 
such a movement than without it, whether or not they aim for more 
fundamental social changes. But what they can achieve within the 
framework of the present organization of society, though important, 
is quite limited. As long as the power of the dominant minority 
remains intact, society will be run for the benefit of those few, with 
only occasional concessions to the population whose lives they 
control. 

Such a movement, however, might well create the conditions for a 
direct challenge to minority power, much as the colonial movement 
against taxation became a direct challenge to British and monarchi¬ 
cal authority. In the course of such movements, people can trans¬ 
form their assumptions about what is possible, necessary and 
desirable. When ruling groups long resist the actions people take to 
meet their needs, it becomes apparent that not one or another official, 
but a whole system of minority control is at fault. The development 
of assemblies and other organs of popular power creates an alterna¬ 
tive means by which society can be organized. The ability of ordi¬ 
nary people to direct society themselves becomes increasingly 
apparent. The existenceof a special, separate ruling authority comes 
to seem increasingly undesirable and unnecessary. Under such 
conditions, the objective of a popular resistance movement today 
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might widen, just as itdid in the American Revolution, to aim forthe 
creation of a new kind of society, based on the complete elimination 
of all kinds of minority power. 

No doubt such a movement would meet serious attempts at 
repression from the owners, managers and their supporters; they 
would be unlikely to let their power slip away without a fight. 
Historically, American employers have used whatever means of 
violence were available to them to control their workers, including 
the police, military and private armed forces. While those who 
control society are themselves a small minority, they would be likely 
to use their control over these highly organized instruments of 
violence to threaten orattack those challenging their rule. Indeed, on 
January 26, 1975, the New York Times reported that all 7200 
policemen in Los Angeles were being trained in “special crowd- 
control techniques to enable them to cope with any protests that 
might occur during the current recession,” such as “labor strikes, 
student protests, and other demonstrations that might occur.” 

A unified movement of the entire working class would, however, 
have great power to forestall and disarm such attacks. It would 
include the overwhelming majority of the population, defending 
their own interests. They would be able, through strikes and other 
forms of direct action, to disrupt the processes from which the 
dominant classes draw their strength—the activity of workers. 
Those whose interests opposed them would be few in number. The 
military and police forces are themselves drawn from the working 
class; their willingness to risk their lives to fight against their own 
interests would not be unlimited. If the popular movement were 
sufficiently widespread, they might well refuse to suppress it; 
indeed, they might even join it, much as the militia did in colonial 
America. 

Once such repressive forces were disbanded ordisarmed, people 
would find themselves, their assemblies and other representative 
organs in control of society. They would thus already be organized in 
a manner which allowed them to begin coordinating their activity to 
meet their needs. Just as the American Revolution created organs of 
popular democracy which made kings and aristocrats unnecessary, 
so there would exist instruments of social organization making a 
special elite of managers and capitalists superfluous. Of course, 
nothing but people’s own determination could prevent the estab¬ 
lishment of some new minority power. But as long as the majority 
were determined to keep control of society in their own hands, they 
would possess the means to do so. 

Whether such a transformation of.society will indeed occur cannot 
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be foreseen, any more than the American Revolution could have 
been foretold a few years before it occurred. The future depends both 
on unpredictable events over which most people have little control, 
and on how people themselves choose to respond to those events. 
Only by eliminating the basic power relations of our society can 
people fully control their lives and meet their needs. Even if they do 
not succeed in doing so, however, their efforts will not be wasted: A 
concerted struggle for the interests of all working people is also the 
way to achieve the best conditions that can be won within the 
framework of the existing society. 

For everyone whose life is unfree and whose needs are unmet 
because of minority control of productive activity, the time has 
come to turn the techniques of day-to-day resistance into a concerted 
struggle for direct majority control of every aspect of social life. 

Throughout this book we have tried to show the essential features 
of oursociety which prevent people from directing theirown activity 
to meeting their own needs. A successful struggle for the interests of 
all working people would require the elimination of those features. 
There is no plan which can be drawn up in advance for such a 
struggle. Real solutions to the problems people face depend not on 
any program that can be written down and put in a book, but on the 
real development of people's ability to get together and act coopera¬ 
tively in their own interest. People can develop that ability only 
through a constant process of acting, evaluating the results and 
acting again on the basis of what they have learned. 

That process has already begun in the various forms of direct 
resistance that are escalating today as social crisis deepens. The 
evaluation of those actions and the planning of future actions is a job 
for millions of people, in every' realm of their lives. Our own 
evaluation of actions so far, and the analysis of society presented in 
this book, lead us to suggest that action—from the smallest-scale act 
of informal resistance to the greatest mass upheaval—be guided by 
the following principles: 


DIRECT COOPERATION AMONG PEOPLE TO 
MEET THEIR OWN NEEDS 

Wherever people experience a need or problem in common, it is only 
rational that they should get together to try to meet it. But as we have 
seen, many aspects of our society are organized in ways which 
prevent such cooperation. Instead of cooperating in their own 
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interest, people are supposed to follow the rules and orders estab¬ 
lished by their employers and other authorities. The power of those 
authorities rests largely on their ability to keep the people they rule 
apart. 

We have seen many cases, however, where instead of following 
those rules and orders, people get together in their own interests, 
even when it brings them into conflict with the established au¬ 
thorities. People frequently cooperate in regulating the pace of 
work, getting free time on the job, limiting the authority of super¬ 
visors, raising incomes, protesting higher prices, preventing the 
fouling of their natural and social environment—the list could go on 
and on. These are actions which can and should be applied by any 
group of people who share a common problem. It is through such 
action that they can lay the groundwork for a more general resis¬ 
tance. 

Such cooperative action rests on the understanding that individu¬ 
als can meet their needs through joint action with others to reach 
common objectives which include their own. The development of 
that understanding is a social process; only when many individuals 
share it can it be effective. 

The process of getting together generally develops within the 
social settings in which each of us live. If you shop, use a laun¬ 
dromat, send children to school or go yourself, you are put into 
relationships with the others who relate to these same facilities. If 
you go to work, you find yourself together regularly with a particular 
group of other workers. Most people know others in the neighbor¬ 
hood or building in which they live. Most people have a network of 
relatives and friends from past associations. Many belong to organi¬ 
zations, clubs, churches and other voluntary associations as well. 

It is within these milieux that individual thoughts and feelings, 
when expressed by enough people, can come to be seen as shared 
sentiments. They are like melting pots in which what was individual 
may become social. Walking through a supermarket today, you may 
see even total strangers communicating to each other with gestures 
their exasperation at the latest price increases. Eavesdropping in 
diners and barrooms in early 1974, you could hear violent discus¬ 
sions of the fuel shortage among relatives and friends at table after 
table At work, discussions both about the job and the rest of life go 
on, even when employers try to stamp them out. 

Out of the shared sentiments of such milieux, people can begin to 
develop their ability to act together. The ways this can happen 
depend entirely on the concrete situation, on how people are feeling, 
on the immediate problems they face and on the means they have 
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available lo act. Action may start as simply an informal agreement to 
follow certain common rules, such as not working beyond an 
agreed-to pace. Or it may take dramatic forms, like a strike or “the 
people out of doors.” It may be preceded by a long, slow process, 
through which a numbcrof individuals gradually discover or decide 
(hat they are all willing to act. Or that willingness may crystallize 
quite suddenly. 

We had described to us a recent example of such a sudden 
crystallization at a nonunion print shop on the Massachusetts North 
Shore. Just before Christmas, everyone at w'ork was bickering with 
each other, squabbling over tools, getting on each other's nerves, 
when suddenly the boss announced that their holidays would be cut 
in the next year’s contract. The workers all stopped work, gathered 
and started talking. On the spot they decided to strike, left the plant, 
returned with picket signs and decided to organize themselves into a 
union. 

Sometimes the initiative of a minority or even a single individual 
may trigger the cooperative action of many. A young worker at the 
Dodge Truck plant in Detroit described to us how' he closed the entire 
plant one day: 

In late '72, the company was running sixty hours a week, week 
after week. It was an extremely uptight situation; the atmos¬ 
phere wasexplosive. A short time before Christmas, everyone 
came in one Saturday with booze, got loaded and simply didn't 
work. The company was shrewd enough to realize that it had 
pushed things as far as it could, so it announced no Saturday 
work till after New Year. After a couple of months they started 
Saturdays again, though. So one night 1 got stoned, went over 
to the office of an underground newspaper and made up a 
leaflet saying, “What If Chrysler Called a Saturday and 
Nobody Came?" I went to work half an hour early the next day 
and taped it up all over and passed it out. Other guys I didn't 
even know- taped it to the cars moving down the line and put it 
up in the bathrooms. 

Next Saturday, a large pari of the work force didn't show 
up, and many of those who did hoped others wouldn't so they 
could go home. Chrysler tried to run the lines extremely 
slowly for four hours—they had to pay everyone who showed 
up for that much anyway—then sent everybody home. Of 
course it wasn't something you could repeat again. 

Sometimes the trigger for cooperative action may be a particular 
act by those in authority. Many, perhaps most, wildcat strikes are 
caused by firings, rate changes and othermanagement acts. Similar- 
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ly, the East Cambridge riots were directly provoked by the arrest and 
death of Larry Largey. Sometimes an idea that comes from outside 
the immediate milieu may be the stimulus for action. The idea of a 
consumer boycott of meat, for example, started with housewives in 
one community, but most people actually heard about the idea from 
the news media, and then decided to try it themselves. 

Through the actual experiences of action, people can build up 
their capacity to cooperate. Coal miners, for example, have a strong 
tradition of solidarity and mutual support. An old IWW organizer 
with wide work experience told us: 

Direct action on the job has been most traditional among 
underground workers. If you’re a miner, it's crazy to let some 
office two hundred miles away, or even a manager up on the 
surface, tell you whether it’s safe to work. So underground 
miners have a tradition of acting on their own. If they're not 
sure what to do, sometimes they’ll ask a more experienced 
miner whether it’s safe ornot. You can tell good solid rock by 
its ringing tone when you hit it. I fit gives a dull thud, you don't 
want to work there whether the boss says it’s all right or not. 

Few groups of workers in recent years have used wildcat strikes so 
often or effectively as miners. Not only have they struck with great 
frequency over safety, job assignments and other immediate issues, 
but in 1969 coal miners in West Virginia used a twenty-three-day, 
state wide wildcat strike to force the slate legislature to pass a bill 
compensating victims of Black Lung disease. 

Cooperation has become a habitual part of the way miners deal 
with a wide range of problems. During the 1974 gasoline shortage, 
the value of that habit was strikingly illustrated. Tens of millions of 
Americans, in the early part of that year, found themselves passing 
many hours every week looking for open gas stations and waiting in 
gas lines. The gas lines were a perfect symbol of the powerlessnessof 
isolated individuals—hundreds of people, each in their own cars, 
strung out along the road, unable to do anything but wait as the time 
of their lives ticked by. Although millions of people were in exactly 
the same position all over the country; although the newspapers and 
TV reported daily on capped oil wells, tankers lined up with no 
storage facilities available to unload, and other evidence that the 
entire “shortage" was artificially created to increase the price of 
fuel; despite the frustration (hat broke out occasionally in fist fights 
and destruction of gas station property—despite all this, people 
remained locked in isolation and impotence. But the reaction of 
miners in West Virginia, with their established patterns ofcoopera- 
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tive action, was quite different. Tired of working all day under¬ 
ground, only to spend much of their remaining time looking for gas, 
a number of them talked about what to do and decided to stay away 
from work, declaring that they would strike until gasoline was made 
available. They went out with mobile pickets to other mines in the 
area and asked the miners to join the strike. In less than a week, 
10,000 miners in West Virginia and many more in Virginia and 
Kentucky had joined the strike. The governor, much against his will, 
was forced to order an immediate increase in the allocation to the 
mining areas, and eventually to revise his gas rationing regulations 
entirely. 

By taking cooperative action whenever the opportunity arises, 
people can build up patterns that make future cooperation easier to 
initiate and maintain. When such a w'ay of acting becomes habitual, 
people can get together, organize themselves and fight for their own 
interests in whatever situation they find themselves. They can 
thereby not only begin to solve their immediate problems, but can 
also begin to lay the groundwork for their organized takeover of 
society. 

UNIFICATION OF DIFFERENT GROUPS’ 
STRUGGLES 

Most cooperative action today remains the action of particular 
limited groups. When we went on the late-night talk show in Detroit, 
a young auto worker who called in put the problem perfectly. After 
proposing to disband the international union, he said: 

The people I work with can get together but maybe we don't 
understand the problems of someone up the line or in another 
part of the plant. But you’d still have to get together with 
people on a larger scale in the plant and with different plants. 

How can you do that? I don't know. I’ve been thinking a lot 
about it. Nobody wants to gel together and organize anything 
after work or anything—everyone's dog tired after twelve 
hours. I don't know. I'm either going to slari to organize or 
else I’m going to quit. 

As long as action remains limited to small groups, its power 
remains limited as well. Only cooperation on a wide scale can 
overcome this weakness. Such cooperation depends on an apprecia¬ 
tion of the common interests that people share, even when their 
immediate situations are not identical. 
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Development toward such wide-scale cooperation can already be 
seen at a number of points. One of the simplest, yet most significant, 
is the common refusal of workers to cross each other’s picket lines, 
even for groups of workers and industries which seem totally 
unrelated. Such mutual support reflects a recognition that all work¬ 
ing people are in the same basic predicament, and that they need each 
other’s help in dealing with it. 

We saw a small but particularly dramatic example of such mutual 
support during the wildcat occupation of the Mack Avenue Chrysler 
plant in Detroit by a group of workers protesting the firing of mili¬ 
tants (see page 74). As we hung out at a gas station across the street, 
we heard a middle-aged white man in the clothes of a railroad 
worker talking with three black strikers whom he had evidently 
drawn over from the plant. He told them: 

Look, we've been told to bring stuff into the plant on the 
railroad spur that runs along the back. You guys haven't got a 
single picket up there, so we don't have any excuse for not 
bringing the stuff in. So if you want us to help out, why don’t 
you put a picket line up on the tracks, just like you would for 
trucks. 

He pointed out to them where they should place the pickets, and then 
disappeared again into the traffic of the city. 

Mutual support may develop from smaller groups reaching out to 
each other. For example, workers on different shifts will often come 
to work a little early or leave a little late in order to socialize, 
exchange information and coordinate activity with members of other 
shifts. We asked a mechanic in a truck-building factory, whose work 
group had helped pull a number of plant-wide actions, how to get 
people organized in a plant beyond those who work directly side by 
side. He said: 

First of all, you have to want to do it—you have to realize that 
it’s important. Then, you just make a point of trying to get to 
know people in different parts of the plant—like you would 
anyway, but a little more deliberately. Then when a situation 
arises where there’s some kind of action to take, you make a 
point of spreading the word about it to the people you know, so 
that those channels get built up in a kind of organized way. 

At times, informal networks of friends, acquaintances and family 
can be made channels for communication and cooperation among 
people who live and work in different places. During the 1973 
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consumer meat boycott, whole communities were rapidly mo¬ 
bilized, largely by the use of such networks. 

Large-scale coordination by no means develops only from smaller 
groups reaching out to each other; it can just as well arise through a 
broader movement which stimulates various groups to participate in 
common actions. The 1973 meat boycott illustrated this kind of 
organization as well; Thousands of informal and occasionally for¬ 
mal groups sprang up in a few weeks, as housewives all over the 
country latched onto the idea of the protest and made it their own. 

Imitation often plays an important role in spreading large-scale 
actions. In the nationwide postal wildcat in 1970, for example, 
postal workers all over took their lead from the strikers in New York 
City. The New York group maintained some contact by phone with 
other strikers; perhaps even more important was the news of their 
action coming over the radio and TV. At one point in the strike, 
representatives from many insurgent locals met in Washington to 
negotiate with the government and the leaders of their own union 
who were opposing the strike.In the years fol lowing the strike, local 
militants throughout the country have maintained an informal net¬ 
work for exchanging information and plans in their action against 
both the Post Office and the leadership of the postal unions. 

Another interesting example was the organization of the strike by 
independent truckers against government fuel policy in early 1974. 
These truckers were owner/operators, somewhere between ordinary 
workers and self-employed small businessmen. Only a minority of 
them belonged to either the Teamsters Union or any of a number of 
small independent-operator associations. Often fiercely indi¬ 
vidualistic, they are a group whose action might seem almost 
impossible to coordinate. Yet they were able not only to organize 
their strike, but to virtually drive strikebreakers from the roads 
throughout more than forty states. Their organization was based on 
two resources—the truck-stop and the short-wave radio. Strikers in 
each area would gather at the truck-stops, discuss their next action, 
and take votes to establish their policy. Many of the truckers had 
short-wave radios in their rigs, with which they kept in touch when 
patrolling for strikebreakers. (As usual, news coverage also helped 
strikers in different parts of the country keep informed on each 
other's activities.) While a motley array of individuals and groups 
ranging from the govemorof Pennsylvania to the head of a magazine 
for owner/operalors to Frank Fitzsimmons of the Teamsters Union 
rushed to Washington claiming to “represent” the truckers in 
negotiations with the government, the drivers stayed in the truck- 
stops, waiting for the government—and their “representatives"— 
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to make them an acceptable offer. After tong negotiations the 
government made an offer which the ‘'representatives” accepted. 
But the drivers in the truck-stops discussed the proposal, decided it 
wouldn’t solve their problem and would only increase inflation, and 
voted it down all over the country. They treated those claiming to 
represent them as, in effect, bargaining agents for the government. 
Only when they got a better offer did the drivers finally vote to go 
back to work. 

At times, mutual support can spread to seemingly unrelated 
groups. For example, coal miners and laundry workers in Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, several years ago staged sympathy strikes in 
support of hospital workers who were trying to organize a union. 22 
Similarly, during the 1969 strike against General Electric, 1300 
workers at United Shoe Machinery in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
struck for nineteen days so as not to produce parts for GE. 23 In 
Philadelphia in 1973, we saw large numbers of workers with a wide 
variety of occupations joining the picket lines of striking teachers. 
When the city government arrested and jailed eight hundred of the 
teachers, the unions of Philadelphia voted to call a general strike, 
which was only headed off when federal intervention brought a 
last-minute settlement. 

Such cooperation holds the potential for overcoming the separa¬ 
tion of isolated groups. Throughout its history, the tendency toward 
such solidarity has been one of the most important features of 
working-class life. Nonetheless it remains sporadic. Only by build¬ 
ing it into a habitual pattern of mutual support can it become a reliable 
means for meeting the needs of all. 

PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF THEIR OWN 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Any collective action involves some form of organization. Most 
organizations that exist today—unions, governments, associations 
of many kinds—are marked by a sharp distinction between leaders 
and officials on the one hand and rank and- file members on the other. 
The officials may be elected, but they, not the rank and file, manage 
the affairs of the group. 

Often such a division develops within organizations in which the 
ordinary participants originally held control. We have seen, for 
example, how many unions evolved from expressions of the direct 
cooperation of groups of workers to a bureaucratic apparatus 
through which top officials control them. Such organizations reflect 
not the power but the powerlessness of their members. 
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Throughout this book we have described actions which, in 
contrast, are initiated and directly controlled by those who partici¬ 
pate in them. They have ranged from actions regulating the pace of 
work to wildcat strikes to boycotts to “the people out of doors.’’ 
These actions contain the seeds of an alternative mode of organiza¬ 
tion, through which people can control their own cooperation. 

That mode of organization may be embodied in many varying 
patterns. Some may be entirely informal, like the work groups we 
have seen engaging in resistance on the job. Others may be more 
formal, involving coordinating organs with elected representatives 
and a public visibility. Some may arise only for one occasion, like 
the informal group that pioneered street action in East Cambridge to 
protest the death of Larry Largey. Some may be sporadic, like the 
in formal net works that often exist among militants in various parts of 
an industry, which only become active before and during wildcat 
strikes. Some may be continuous—many informal resistance groups 
at work, for example, go on year after year, even though individual 
participants may come and go. 

The extent, permanence and formality of such organizations 
depend upon the tasks they have to perform. What they all have in 
common is that the ideas and plans have been discussed and agreed to 
by those who act. In that process, people take joint mental control of 
their activity and make it a tool for their own use. 

Such mutual control of common activity can be a continuous 
process accompanying other activities, for people who are working 
or living side by side every day. Ingroups which aredispersed, or too 
large for such direct contact, it is more difficult to maintain a flow of 
information, ideas, sentiments and decisions. Often organization 
arises through one group’s taking the initiative in action, while 
others simply coordinate through imitation, as in the case of the 1970 
postal workers strike. More systematic organization may result 
when different groups send representatives to each other’s discus¬ 
sions, or when a number of groups send members to meet to 
interchange ideas and coordinate plans on a larger scale. 

Of course, such coordinating bodies can always become the 
starting point for the development of a new, centralized leadership 
separate from the other participants. Such a development can only 
be prevented if people keep their ability todiscuss, decide and act for 
themselves, never giving it up to any separate power. This intention 
can be embodied in limitations on representatives. Forexample, the 
principle can be established that no representative or group of 
representatives holds any authority on its own; they are merely 
spokespeople for those they represent, and can be mandated, 
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rotated or recalled at the will of the group. Similarly, representative 
organs—strike committees, councils or whatever—can be allowed 
to serve only as coordinating bodies, with no means of their own to 
impose their will on those they represent, except through the action 
of the groups which make them up. Even such limitations, however, 
are no guarantee against the development of leaders and organs with 
their own power, unless those they represent keep alive their 
capacity to think and act for themselves. 

Many people argue for a different approach to organization, one 
with strong leaders and far more centralized power. For example, a 
steelworker in Gary, active in union reform, told us: 

I think we need more leaders not less of them. Like this guy 
Bob where I work. Everybody listens to Bob. When there’s a 
question about what to do, people go to him. He knows the 
situation; he’s a fighter, but he knows when to fight and when 
to lay low. They know they can trust him. He’s a commit¬ 
teeman, but he’s not like the rest of them. Of course, you have 
to have a strong rank and file to serve as a check on the leaders. I 
wouldn't want to be in a leadership position myself without 
that. 

Similarly an old-time militant in Detroit, active for many years in the 
reform caucus of the U AW, explained to us that he believed in trying 
to resurrect the union because “isolated struggles will always lose 
eventually against employers as powerful as the auto companies.” 

These arguments are based on a correct perception, but they draw 
the wrong conclusion. People need as much knowledge, understand¬ 
ing and unity as they can get. But they need to get them for 
themselves, for everyone, not for any special group of leaders or 
representatives. Such distinctions between “leaders” and other 
people reflect not people's strength but their weakness. 

Of course, people are in fact different. Some will grasp problems 
more quickly than others; some will be more intrepid in action; some 
will be good at getting people together. Everyone has their own 
unique contribution to make to common struggles. If leadership 
implies not followership but rather initiative, insight, courage and 
the ability to get people together, then we do indeed need more 
leaders, not fewer of them. Indeed, an appropriate slogan would be 
the statement of a group ofWobblies in Everett, Washington: Asked 
who their leaders were, they replied: “We don’t got no leaders— 
we’re all leaders.” 2 '* 

Social groups are composed of particular individuals with particu¬ 
lar interests. Whatever people may say in their speeches or proclaim 
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in their programs, they are likely, in the long run, to try to follow their 
own individual and group interests. When any group of officials or 
politicians becomes distinct from a body of people, it is likely to 
develop separate interests. They may claim to support the general 
interest, and they may indeed find it to their advantage to do so for a 
time. But when their interests change, they are entirely likely to 
follow them, even if it means “selling out” those whose support 
they have courted. Only by keeping control of their activity them¬ 
selves can people make sure that it serves their own interests, not 
those of a new separate power. 

EQUALITY WITHIN THE WORKING CLASS 

Oursociety divides the working class into many groups, some with 
special privileges, others with special deprivations. It creates a 
hierarchy based on occupation, race, sex, religion, nationality, 
income and similar factors. Such inequality, in addition to itsevident 
injustice, tends to divide people into competing groups, battling 
each other even when their long-range interests may be the same. 

The very structure of a society where people have to compete for 
jobs, housing, education and other social resources tends to divide 
people into antagonistic groups. Under such conditions, many 
special groups have sought their own interests at the expense of 
others, thus further aggravating these divisions. Employers have 
often deliberately fostered divisions among workers us part of a 
strategy to “divide and rule." 

There is no reason for people not to differ from each other as much 
as they like in taste or life style; toleration for such diversity is an 
important aspect of human freedom. But when inequalities among 
social groups result in deprivation or impede cooperation, they must 
be straightforwardly attacked. 

As we have seen, job hierarchies with unequal pay and privileges 
are an important source of such divisions. They create privileged 
groups of workers who often side with the employer or at least * ‘try 
not to rock the boat.” At the same time, they create a group of 
workers who have little choice but to accept jobs at below-standard 
wages. They provide a carrot through which employers can manipu¬ 
late the aspirations and behavior of those workers who hope for 
advancement. 

Differences in income might make sense if the benefits went to 
those who performed the most undesirable jobs, but in reality the 
worst jobs are also usually the lowest paid. They also might make 
sense if those with the greatest needs—large families to support or 
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extra medical expenses, for example—received the highest in¬ 
comes. But at present, some workers are likely to make more than 
others because of seniority with their employer, their sex, race 
or age, greater opportunities to go to school or learn skills, the 
economic strength oftheiremployer and other factors that have little 
to do with either their sacrifices or their needs. Everyone makes the 
same essential sacrifice of the time of their lives when they go to 
work; unless they make some special additional sacrifice, or have 
special needs, there is no reason why all should not receive the same 
return for their labor. 

Attacks on inequality on the job have taken various forms. 
Occasionally union locals have fought for and won pay equality for 
all of their members. For example, a woman who had worked in a 
factory which processed hamburgers and steaks told us that 
everyone from the butcher to the packer received the same wages. 
Similarly, it iscommon inTeamsters locals forthedrivers, dispatch¬ 
ers and even the sweepers to get the same pay. In the early days of the 
CIO unions, many pushed for cents per-hour rather than percentage 
wage increases, thus narrowing the ratios between different groups 
of workers with each wage increase. In the cases we have described 
of workers instituting job rotation, one of the main reasons fordoing 
so has been to equalize the work, giving everyone a turn at the more 
and less desirable jobs. Many struggles by workers to gel control 
over the job assignment process have been motivated by a desire to 
prevent it from being used as a means of fa voring some individuals or 
groups over others 

Kacial, sexual and other forms of inequality pervade our society. 
As long as they exist, they not only perpetuate an injustice against 
their victims but also greatly weaken the ability of working people to 
cooperate in their own interest. Struggles against such forms of 
inequality, therefore, are in the interest of all working people, even if 
they may seem to threaten temporarily the advantages of the more 
privileged groups. Only through such struggles can the basis for true 
unity of interest and action be created. 

DEMOCRATIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
THOUGHT 

Our society has centralized knowledge, planning and decision 
making in the hands ofa minority of managers and professionals. We 
have seen how employers took the skill and knowledge required to 
run the production process away from skilled workers and trans¬ 
ferred it to the managerial cadre. A similar process occurred in many 
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other spheres of life, as human intelligence came to be regarded as 
the function of special ‘‘experts,'' rather than of people in general. 
As a result, much of people's lives has been reduced to following 
instructions, obeying orders and “doing what you’re told.” 

Most people sec little reason to read or think about society, beyond 
perhaps what they need to know to cast a ballot every couple of years. 
Managerial contempt fortheroleof workers’ intelligence is summed 
up in the phrase “we're not paying you to think." The feeling that 
they don’t know or understand enough to run society is one of the 
prime reasons people let leaders, officials and politicians direct their 
activities, even when these leaders are distrusted or despised. 

As long as people have no responsibility for making decisions, 
there is little reason for them to study or think about production or 
society. But as soon as they begin trying to act on theirown, the need 
for knowledge and thought becomes evident. 

In the past, the working class has had strong intellectual tradi¬ 
tions of its own. In the early 1800s, the shoemakers of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, regularly hired a boy to read to them while they 
worked. 25 Nearly a century later, the cigarmakers of New York 
listened to readings from the newspapers and even from Karl Marx’s 
Capital. The Wobbly halls of the West in the early years of the 
twentieth century maintained heavily used librariesof books ranging 
from the novels of Jack London to works on sociology, economics, 
politics and history. Many an old-timer can tell of haunting the 
public library in search of answers during the Great Depression of the 
1930s. This tradition was made vivid for us by the recollections of an 
old union and radical organizer from his childhood just before World 
War 1: 

When I was a kid in Ohio, oneof my favorite spots was the land 
along the B&O tracks, a lone spot outside the city about ten 
miles. 

This was a recognized hobo jungle. In the afternoon the 
hoboes would start jumping off the trains and wandering into 
this place. These men came from every spot in the U S. and 
these men had been in every spot of the U.S. Represented 
every type of life in the U.S.; some men college graduates, 
some from factories, some workers in transit, unemployed, 
the regular migrant worker that goes from harvest to harvest, 
also workers that were no workers at all, had no intention of 
working, just rebelling against conditions that existed. It was 
amazing how much these men knew about life, because they 
had lived it. They didn't need it from a book. They knew about 
theconditionsof the western wheat fields, they knew about the 
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condition of the far west fruit farms. From these men I heard 
the names of Herbert Spencer. Nietzsche, Plato, Aristotle, 

Huxley, Marx, Schopenhauer and God knows whom else. 
Profound philosophical discussions. Theories of how to form 
society. These discussions I can never forget because the 
profundity of them w as amazing. They could only come from 
one who had been everywhere, done everything. Could only 
come from the hobo family. This was sort of my early 
education. 

The exclusion of workers from decision-making and the emphasis 
on formal education as the prerequisite for decision-making respon¬ 
sibility have created the idea that research, study and serious thought 
are something for students, experts and managers. But if working 
people are to take control of their own activity, they need the widest 
knowdedge and the best thought they can muster. Any basic reor¬ 
ganization of society will require a ferment of social and political 
discussion like that which preceded the American Revolution. 

The development of such knowledge and thought is a social 
process. People need to exchange ideas and information with each 
other in the freest possible way, drawing on the experiences of all. In 
fact, people discuss their lives and iheir society with each other all 
the time, at work and in the other milieux in which they live. Where 
thinking is seen not just as an abstract exercise, but as something that 
bears on important questions of what to do, discussions can become 
more focused and deliberate. They may result in decisions to get 
together to discuss, study or write about some particular ques¬ 
tion. Through such means, people can begin to recreate an indepen¬ 
dent, working-class intellectual culture. Brain-numbing hours of 
labor may make this difficult. But the alternative is to be in the 
position of sailors who dare not mutiny because the an of navigation 
has been kept a secret from them. 28 

MUTUAL CONTROL OF ALL PRODUCTIVE 
ACTIVITY 

In any society, people have to transform nature to meet their needs. 
In early America, as we have seen, this was done largely by 
individuals and families working with a relatively simple technol¬ 
ogy, producing primarily fortheirown personal consumption. With 
the development of transportation and machinery, production be¬ 
came ever more interdependent. Most work processes came to 
require the collaboration of many people, each performing different 
parts of the labor. Each such group produced only a narrow range of 
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products, and was dependent on other groups for things it needed. 
This division of labor is actually a gigantic network of cooperation, 
in which millions of people produce for the needs of all. 

Unfortunately, however, this cooperation did not develop under 
the control of all; it was controlled by those who possessed the wealth 
to acquire the means of production and hire others. The result has 
been to put the cooperative activity of millions underthe control of a 
small minority of owners and managers. Work, far from being an 
expression of people’s own needs and desires, has become an 
expression of their submission to the interests and purposes of a 
special ruling minority. 

Returning to a society based on private production by individuals 
or small groups working for themselves alone would hardly be a 
solution to this problem. Interdependence is inevitable, unless 
people choose to give up the use of modem technology and return to a 
society where each individual or group is limited to the things they 
themselves can produce—thereby generating suffering and want on 
a colossal scale. 

Nor would it be a solution to replace those who now control 
production with some new centralized managerial authority, such as 
the state. Attempts to increase the power of government over the 
economy are a frequent response to difficulties in the capitalist 
system. Such attempts may come from many directions. Liberal 
economist John Kenneth Galbraith, forexample, has recently urged 
that substantial parts of the American economy be taken away from 
capitalist ownership and turned over to the government, while 
continuing to be managed by those who now run them. In times of 
crisis, employers themselves have turned to partial state control of 
the economy, as in the National Recovery Administration of the 
Great Depression, giving up some of their individual autonomy in 
order to retain their collective power. A prominent New York 
investment banker, for example, has recently called for a “new 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation" with far broader powers than 
that of the 1930s, which would invest public money in failing 
companies, spearhead development in energy and other spheres and 
perhaps even become the instrument of long-range federal eco¬ 
nomic planning. 27 Various left-wing political parties propose to 
carry out revolutions through which all production would be 
nationalized and controlled by the state. This type of society already 
exists in the various state-socialist countries, where a ruling 
bureaucracy, the Communist Party, governs through its control of 
the state, and directs the whole of a government-owned economy. 
All these approaches have in common an attempt to overcome the 
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irrationalities of the present system by establishing a strong central 
coordination of social production—while keeping control in the 
hands of a minority. Instead of working for private employers, 
people work for the state. But the productive wealth and the 
productive process of society—and therefore the conditions of 
people's lives—are still controlled by another social group. Formost 
people, the realities of daily life are hardly changed. 

Any system in which natural resources, labor and the products of 
past labor are controlled by a special group of people prevents other 
people from getting together to define and meet their mutual needs. 
Only when the majority take possession in common of the means of 
production and organize their own labor themselves can they assure 
their own well-being. 

Such a reorganization of society must be the goal of any move¬ 
ment which aims to meet the needsof working people. Likewise, it is 
through such a movement that this goal can be achieved. It requires 
the creation of organs of popular power—direct assemblies of 
people in various spheres of life and delegate bodies representing 
them—through which people can take control of their activity away 
from those who now possess it, to exercise it themselves. It requires 
that they overcome whatever forces try to prevent their emancipa¬ 
tion. Finally, it requires that they prevent any new system of 
minority control from developing in the place of the old one. 

Such groups of individuals would have to cooperate in common 
action which they discussed, planned, determined and executed 
themselves. Different groups would have to coordinate their ac¬ 
tivities with each otheron many different levels, from those working 
or living side by side, to society as a whole. People would have to 
work mutually to meet each other’s needs—the common needs of 
society. 

The organs of coordination at first might well be those created in 
the struggle for majority power. Nodoubt groups and their intercon¬ 
nections would evolve over time along with changing social 
capacities and desires. Only constant experimentation could deter¬ 
mine how best to combine the benefits of large-scale planning with 
those of individual and small-group control of the immediate envi¬ 
ronment. Even such an approach could never completely eliminate 
conflict between various levels and groups—precisely because it 
could reflect so truly people’s various needs and interests, which at 
times must come into conflict even in a context of equality and 
abundance. 

If the rest of social life were left unchanged, the transfer of social 
power in itself would mean little. Its function is to make it possible 
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for people to overcome the barriers to a good life erected by our 
present system of minority rule. People would be able to make their 
work serve their own needs and desires as they defined them. No 
doubt a primary objective would be to provide for the well-being and 
security of all, particularly through an expansion of production in 
those areas where the old society most failed to meet people’s needs, 
such as medical care and housing. Another might well be a new kind 
of planning, through which people would use their control of social 
activity to shape the entire social and natural environment to their 
needs and desires. 

Such social reorganization would mean a complete transforma¬ 
tion of work itself. People would no longer work as instruments of 
someone else’s purposes, but set their purposes themselves. They 
would no longer work to make profits for the rich, but to meet their 
own needs. The authority of the employer would be gone; people 
would direct their own labor. The result would be a great expansion 
of the realm in which people could—indeed, would have to— 
exercise their freedom, creativity and intelligence. 

Nonetheless, many jobs would at first remain unpleasant, boring, 
repetitive or dangerous. But those subjected to them would be in a 
position to eliminate unsafe and unpleasant conditions, while au¬ 
tomating or reorganizing as much of the boring work as possible. 
The whole organization of work and technology as a means of 
controlling workers could be reversed; new engineering systems 
could be developed to facilitate workers’ control of production. 
Finally, by eliminating the millions of jobs from plant guards to 
salesmen that produce nothing but waste or are necessary only for the 
old society, by including the unemployed and underemployed in 
useful work, and especially by a massive automating of production, 
people could reduce the part of their lives they spend providing the 
necessities to a fraction of what it is today. 

Such a society would open possibilities for human development 
we can only dream about today. Liberated from drudgery and toil, 
people could use their capacity for creativity to its full extent, mak¬ 
ing possible an unprecedented blossoming of beauty and knowl¬ 
edge, while transforming daily life from a realm of monotony to one 
of free development. Freed from the constant insecurity about the 
future that haunts everyone today, daily life could lose much of its 
undercurrent of anxiety, making possible a kind of pleasure in living 
that most people now can experience only rarely. No longer forced to 
compete for the necessities of life, but rather having everything to 
gain from a spirit of cooperation, people would be able to reduce 
greatly the realm of interpersonal hostility and expand that of 
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interpersonal trust. No doubt problems and difficulties would al¬ 
ways remain, but people would be in a position for the first time to 
bring the full capacities of humanity to bear in solving them. 

The evolution of our society has already laid the basis for such a 
transformation. It has created an interdependence through which the 
needs of each can only be securely provided for by meeting the needs 
of all. Its great productive capacities have raised hopes for a life of 
pleasure and satisfying activity, only to dash them with the reality of 
want and toil. It has reduced those who own and manage the means of 
production to a small number, while forcing the overwhelming 
majority of the population to work for them It has put in the hands of 
that majority the capacity to stop social production entirely, or to 
determine the way it proceeds. It has thereby given them the powerto 
shape it to their will. 

The time has come to use that power. 

A FAREWELL: NO DRESS BEFORE THE IRON 

Faced with the daily grind of a life largely sacrificed to the struggle to 
get by; opposed by the entire organized forces of the rich, the 
powerful and their supporters; buffeted by the chaos of a society 
controlled by others—it is no wonder that people despair that life 
could ever really change. And yet, ordinary people possess the 
greatest potential power in society. Their activity largely makes up 
society. All they need to do to reshape the world as they would like is 
to take mutual control of their own actions. The belief that they 
cannot do so, far from expressing what has to be, itself serves as a 
barrier to realizing what could be. 

At the end of her haunting story, “I Stand Here Ironing,’ ’ Tillie 
Olsen asks for her daughter; 

Help her to know—help make it so there is cause for her to 
know—that she is more than this dress on the ironing board, 
helpless before the iron. 2S 

To be like that dress, a pure object ot external forces, compelled to do 
whatever they command—a number, a thing—no human being 
should tolerate. We have tried throughout this book to show both the 
external forces that try to induce people to submit to the will and 
interest of others, and people’s attempts to resist being reduced to 
passive objects. There is an old working-class saying; “It’s a good 
life if you don't weaken.” We think “not to weaken" means not to 
surrender like the dress, not to accept whatever is imposed upon 
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you, but lo fight for yourself, even when the odds are against you. 
Through such a fight, people can try to take the time of their lives 
away from those who now control it and use it for themselves. Just 
through that struggle itself, they can take over part of the control 
of their activity for themselves, and give themselves a chance to 
make their lives more interesting, creative, friendly and pleasurable. 
That is why we believe it may be possible to lead a good life, even 
given the forces against us—if we don’t weaken. 
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In preparing this book, we talked at length with upwardsof a hundred 
people about their lives, work, ideas and observations. All quota¬ 
tions, unless otherwise footnoted, come from these discussions. 

We started with the idea that most people know a good deal about 
the social world in which they live; if they didn't, they wouldn't 
survive to tell about it. This doesn’t mean that any individual’s 
knowledge of his or her society is perfect; on the contrary, each of us 
has a view limited and distorted by our own circumscribed experi¬ 
ence. That is why people need to learn from each other. 

In our discussions, we were searching primarily for an under¬ 
standing of the structure of everyday life—both the circumstances 
people face and what people do about them. We never considered 
ourselves to be studying the people we talked with, or surveying their 
opinions. Rather, we approached them as experts on the social 
worlds in which they lived and as colleagues in trying to make sense 
of our common situation. 

In almost all cases, we told people straightforwardly that we were 
working on a book which dealt with what people like ourselves were 
thinking and doing about life and work. Most people we approached 
were more than willing to talk. “We want to be in the first chapter” 
was a frequent, smiling comment. We did not usually conduct 
formal interviews; mostly we had freewheeling discussions in which 
we asked a lot of questions, but felt free to put in our own two-cents 
worth as well. 

We decided not to tape-record discussions, both to keep them 
informal and to allow discussion of sabotage and other subjects that 
cautious individuals would not want to put on tape. For the same 
reason we often changed names and identifying details in our 
accounts. The price of not taping discussions was to lose much of the 
spice and flavor of individual styles of language and storytelling, 
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which may well be the most impressive forms of popular art in our 
society. We tried to write up discussions as soon after they occurred 
as possible. Because there were two of us, we were usually able to 
check each other’s memories for accuracy. We do not claim that 
quotes are word-for-word correct, but we think we have reproduced 
the content of what people told us with a good degree of accuracy. 
Our confidence in this was bolstered when a friend who had sat in on a 
several-hour discussion we had with six other people read our 
write-up of it and commented, “If they see this, they’re going to 
think you smuggled a tape recorder in there. ’ ’ 

While we tried to talk with people from a wide range of occupa¬ 
tions, backgrounds, ages, ethnic roots and locations, we have not 
aimed for a “random sample.” Nor do we pretend that those we 
talked with were “typical” workers or typical anything else—we 
think the very idea that anyone could be typical of a whole class is as 
insulting as it is ridiculous. If somebody else had asked the questions 
we did. if we had asked different questions or if we had approached 
people in a different way, the answers would no doubt have been 
different. Readers should bear in mind the words with which an 
old-timer taunted us: ’ ‘There’s no use asking people what they th ink; 
they’ll tell you one thing today—tomorrow, they’ll tell you some- 
thingdifferent.” The statements we quote in this book—I ike all such 
materials—are only what particular people said at particular times in 
the context of particular discussions. 1 We have learned much from 
them, nonetheless, and we think others will as well. 





INTRODUCTION 

The conception of human thought and action sketched briefly here 
has been drawn from many sources. However, we have listed only 
those which were consulted specifically in the writing of this book. 

George Kelly, The Psychology of Personal Constructs (New 
York: Norton, 1955), provides a useful model both for the ways 
individuals construct their understanding of the world and for the 
central role of expectation in that process. The first three chapters of 
the book are available in a paperback edition under the title A Theory 
of Personality (New York: Norton, 1963). Jean Piaget provides a 
useful developmental model for the interaction between a mental 
system and its environment. A good introduction to his work is 
Herbert Ginsburg and Sylvia Opper, Piaget's Theory' of Intellec¬ 
tual Development (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969). 
We also found useful Jean Piaget, Six Psychological Studies, 
trans. Anita Tenzer and David Elkind (New York: Random House, 
1967). Several essays about how people learn and change in Greg¬ 
ory Bateson, Steps to an Ecology of Mind (New York: Ballantine 
Books, f972), were very helpful, especially “The Logical Cate¬ 
gories of Learning and Communication" and “Cybernetic Expla¬ 
nation." In thinking about the nature of human nature, we found 
Ernest G. Schactel, Metamorphosis (New York: Basic Books, 
1959), particularly interesting. 

We would like tostress, however, that in our view, nopsycholog- 
ical theory can be applied directly to the explanation of social 
phenomena. Unfortunately, we found usable developmental social 
models hard to come by. Jean-Paul Sartre's later work provides an 
important analysis of social group formation. The first part of his 
Critique of Dialectical Reason has been translated into English 
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with the title Search for a Method, irans. Hazel E. Barnes (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963). The untranslated parts most rele¬ 
vant to the subject of this book have been carefully summarized in 
Wilfred Desan, The Marxism of Jean-Paul Sartre (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965), Another summary, with a greater focus 
on psychological issues, is R. D. Laing and D. G. Cooper, Reason 
and Violence (New York: Humanities Press, 1964). An impor¬ 
tant conception of the relation between the experience, ideas, ex¬ 
pectations and action of social groups is presented in Georges 
Sorel, Reflections on Violence (New York: Collier Books, 1961). 
An attempt to view the relation of thought and action in the con¬ 
text of human evolution is Anton Pannekoek, Anthropogenesis 
(Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing, 1953); although his 
archaeological data are somewhat dated, his ideas are still of inter¬ 
est. For a discussion of the background of many of these ideas in 
Hegel, Marx, existentialism and pragmatism, a good starting 
point is Richard J. Bernstein, Praxis and Action (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971). We have also learned a 
great deal from Paul Mattick, Marx and Keynes (Boston: Porter 
Sargent, 1969) and Karl Korsch, Karl Marx (New York: Russell 
& Russell, 1963). Alfred Chandler’s business history. Strategy 
and Structure: Chapters in the History of the American Industrial 
Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1962), provides much 
food for thought about the relationship between social functions 
and their institutional manifestations. 

I. Spendable weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers 
with three dependents who are on private nonagriculturul payrolls in 
constant 1967 dollars. Calculated from U S. Department of Labor. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, news release. 21 January 1976. and from the same 
agency's Handbook of tMhor Statistics. 1974 (Washington. D C.. 1974). 
S. “Inflation: The Big Squeeze/’ Newsweek. 4 March 1974, pp. 58—62. 

3. John Steinbeck, The Crapes of Wrath (New York: Viking Press, 
1939), p. 477. 

4. Fora good discussion and critique of various stereotypes of the working 
class, see Robert Coles. “Understanding White Racists,” A/etv York Review 
of Books. 30 December 1971. 

5. Thomas Paine, Common Sense and The Crisis (Garden City, N. Y.: Dol¬ 
phin Books, 1960), p. II. 

CHAPTER 1 

In this book we have only hinted at the great variety of actual work 
experience in different occupations and industries. We have tried 
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instead to focus on the essential elements most employment has in 
common. For a massive documentation of the diversity of work 
experiences, stressing the lack of personal fulfillment in most 
contemporary work, see Studs Terkel’s collection of interviews, 
Working (New York: Pantheon Books, 1974). 

1. Historical Statistics of the United Stales (Washington, D C.: U S. 
Department of Commerce, I960), which carefully compiles the most 
reliable available statistics from many sources, is able to give the hours of 
labor during the 1920s and '30s for workers in manufacturing only. During 
the boom years of the 1920s these hours were higher than today, but during 
the depression of the 1930s they were lower. The average weekly hours of 
production was 40.9 from 1926 to 1935 for workers in manufacturing 
(calculated from Historical Statistics, Series D 626-34, p. 92). The av¬ 
erage weekly hours for manufacturing workers in April 1973, surprisingly 
enough, was 40.8 (The American Almanac [New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1973], p. 228). The great decrease in hours worked preceded 1925. There 
has been some decline more recently in the average hours worked by all 
workers, but it is largely concentrated in wholesale and retail trade and 
results in large part from the influx of part-time workers, predominantly 
women, into these occupations, not from a decrease in the hours of those 
already employed full time. 

To estimate the time spent at work and in travel to and from the job by 
full-time workers, we used the figure for married men presented in Michael 
Young and Peter Willmoti.T/ie Symmetrical Family (London: Routledge& 
Kegan Paul, 1973), table p. 348, since most married men in the United 
States arc full-time workers, whereas a large proportion of those in other 
scx/marital categories are not. The figures are for men aged 18 to 64 in U S. 
cities. 

2. Bertolt Brecht, ' ‘Song of the Invigorating Effect of Money,” Selected 
Poems, traits. H. R. Hays (New York: Grove Press, 1959), pp. 83-5. 

3. Social Indicators, 1973 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department ofCom- 
merce, 1973). chart 5/15, p. 164. While income statistics abound, reliable, 
updated information on the distribution of wealth is extremely difficult to 
come by. 

4. The recent literature on job discontent and job enrichment is vast. A 
liberal, "humanitarian" approach marks Work in America, the Report of a 
Special Task Force to the Secretary of Health. Education and Welfare, 
prepared under the auspices of the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT press, 1973). Also from the Upjohn 
Institute is a report on studies of jobdiscontent, Harold L. Sheppard and Neil 
Q. Herrick, Where Have All the Robots Gone? (New York: The Free Press, 
1972). The Job Revolution, by cx-Fortune editor Judson Gooding (New 
York: Walker, 1972), describes in inspirational tones the great gains in 
profits and productivity which await employers who fight employee bore 
dom through job enrichment. The U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Employ¬ 
ment. Manpower and Poverty of the Committee on Labor and Public 
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Welfare, Hearings on Worker Alienation, 92nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1972, 
includes a range of statement on this subject. So also do a series of papers 
presented at the Symposium on Technology and the Humanization of Work 
at the I 39th meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Philadelphia, 27 December 1971. Georges Friedmann, The 
Anatomy of Work (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), indicates 
how little is really new in the so-called job revolution. A good article on 
efforts to involve workers in management and decision-making—one of the 
key elements of "job enrichment"—is Keith Dix, "Workers’ Control or 
Control of Workers," People's Appalachia 3, no. 2 (Summer 1974): 
16-25. It sets such efforts in historical context and offers useful suggestions 
for workers whose employers are proposing to institute such programs. 

5. Boston Globe, 8 September 1974. 

6. "News from Senator Edwarxl Brooke,” advance for press release, 2 
June 1974, “Remarks of Senator Edward Brooke at the Dedication of the 
Whittier Regional Technical School." 
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CHAPTER3 

Material on the historical evolution of job structures is not 
abundant, to say the least. Most of what exists focuses on Taylorism 
and other aspects of “scientific management" (see Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, Scientific Management, Comprising Shop Man¬ 
agement, Principles of Scientific Management, Testimony before 
the Special House Committee [New York: Harper, 1947]). A 
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This motley grab bag of sources indicates the extent to which this 
field is wide open for further research. 
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Porter Sargent, 1969); Peter Kropotkin, The Conquest of Bread 
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A NOTE ON THE INTERVIEWS 

I. For a provocative and important discussion concerning the multiple 
conceptions people often hold of social reality, and the dependence of 
conceptions expressed upon social context, see Robert R. Jay, "Concep¬ 
tion and Actuality," in Javanese Villagers: Social Relations in Rural 
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